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party will leave New York, Saturday, March 21, for a 


TOUR. THROUGH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 


AND ENGLAND, with visits to Gibraltar. Senta, Seville os the Holy Week Ceremonials), Malaga, Grenada, 
Cordova, Madrid, The Escorial, Toledo, "Lisbon, Oporto, Braga, Salamanca, Biarritz, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, 
London, and other places of interest. 


A party will leave New York on the same date (and same steamer) for a 


TOUR THROUGH SOUTHERN EUROPE, INCLUSIVE OF AN 


extended round of Southern France (the Riviera) Italy, Greece, The Levant, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and England; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, 
Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores of other cities. 


Other Tours Through Europe—May 16, yaad 23, June 20, and July 4. 

California Tours—January 24, February 6, Fe waste 11, February 14, March 3, and March 6. 
Florida Tours—January 24, February 6, 14, and 

Mexice Tours—January 24 and Februa 14. 

Second Tour to Japan and China—February 24. 





Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOIMIB, 31 East 14th Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


20 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND .. 


-—AND THE— 


. ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


Reached onl. the 8, did ne Vy 
—, en becmmabine of the OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


aq... A WORLD OF WONDER .:.be& 








“Island Paradise’’—a 
‘**Voleano of Kilauea,” is t 
are so 
to the Pacific Coast should not omit a trip to the Sandwich 
usually as pleasant and calm as on a mill-pond. 


Send 5 cents for pamphlet ‘Kilauea Views,” to Oceanic Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract and fascinate from a 
traveler's standpoint than any spot whatsoever. 
rpetual Spring—sunshine, birds and flowers all the year! The celebrated 
largest known active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid lakes of fire 
of access that delicate ladies and children are f + 


Hawaii is indeed the ideal 


ently taken to thcir very brink. Visitors 
ds. The voyage on the blue Pacific is 





No Better Gift Book! 


Tue LireraRy Worx, 
London, England, says: 
“* No book can form a better gift at wz & — 
to a friend, to whom one wishes to pay res 
and honor, as well as to impart an abi sing 
pleasure. A vast treasury of golden wealth 
Fich storehouse of precious things.”’— 
This of the 


Thesaurus 
Religious Poetry 


(New Ed. of the Serer of Religious Poetry.’’) 


A Collection of the the best. Poems of all Ages 
and To es (Best Translations), with 
gra hical and Literary Notes. Edited by 

hilip Schaff,,D.D., LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ The 
Scha’ -Herzog Encyclopedia ; ;"’ Author ot 
‘*Christ in Song,” etc., and Arthur Gilman, 
M.A., Editor -of ‘‘ Poems of Chaucer ;” Au- 
thor of ** History of English Literature,” etc. 
1888 POEMS REPRESENTING 716 AUTHORS. 

~ ge 8vo, 1,049 pp., with Indexes of Au- 
thors, of Subjects, and of First Lines. Illua- 
trated with 

Thirteen Full-page Steel Engravings. 

Price, Cloth, with gold stamp, border, etc., 
$6.00; Carriage-free. 


The New York Tribune says: 

‘**It is most literally a library. for it is a vol- 
ume of a thousand pages, and contains what are 
ar acknow “to be the best serious 

— ee ” 


The sonst Post, N New York, says: 
**Examination shows it to be memes porn com- 
plete in its a of its com ensive aki, - 
one yo 1, 


pore. The editing has been 

knowledge, faithful diligence, and 

j ent, as was to be expec a ten wav ot 
this sort from editors of ‘coh character 


and accomplished scholarship.” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
18 FULL-PAGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette PI., N.Y. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over theline, and to- 
day carries the major po of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, are continually 
trumpeting abov> fact to friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them, they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. MceMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEER Y, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 





Cured Safely, by in- 
orpulency telligent and Oe lee 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 

your money, No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


NEW YORK 


3 East 14TH STREET - 


“Joker’s Dictionary.” 


at ogy of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsuealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RHEUMATISM. DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. THOMAS T. McNISH, 
Homeopathic Specialist, 


143 Swerrieto Street, ALLEGHENY, PA. 





Medicines sent to any part of the country. 


MUPRINTING OUTFIT (Oo, 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 600 cardsan 

“Wi hour. YOU can make money with it. A font of 
ony A egg wearing AS Type, Holder, Pads 
Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 





PTL kiki 


outfit with 





coger exude Tor pe 
2 Bro. 65 Cortinadt St., N Bt. cine we 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. Eseruarp, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 





N. Y. CONSERVATORY, 
112 East 18th St. Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving PI. 


Established 1863. Chartered 186s. 
The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- 
vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly 
on 14th Street. 


HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 











Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is ty the only oe at that prevents lo 
Guaranteed to 










any pair 0! 

Stoel! chilled, very durable. Easil 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample r with nails, oo as Sy a 
box containing six ae 

and full 4 structions for, fot tin auge 
and full instructions for applying, 


Hew. Agents 
a ‘Den 28 2872, Boston, Mass. 








The Lawton Simplex Printer 


makes 100 excellent copies of original writing or 
drawing. Requires no washing. $3 to $10. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


DEAS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


wis Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
ccessful when all remedies fail. ‘Sold oaly 





F. Hiscox, a Bee, N.Y. Write for book of 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent tofriends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ISSUE OF 1896. 


ECULIAR political conditions which exist in the United 

States this year are evidenced by the efforts of political jour- 
nals to define the coming Presidential issue. The national con- 
ventions have been fixed in this order: Prohibitionist at Pitts- 
burg, May 27; Republican at St. Louis, June 16; Democratic at 
Chicago, July 7; Popukst at St. Louis, July 22. A national free- 
silver convention has been called for the last-named place and 
date as a result of a conference of prominent silver men like Sen- 
ator Jones of Nevada, Senator Butler of North Carolina, and 
Gen. A. J. Warner of the Bimetallic Union. We quote some 
striking ante-convention observations by the press: 


Is There to be Another Know-Nothing Upheaval ? —“At- 
tentive students of history can not fail to notice that the present 
political conditions in the United States in many respects resem- 
ble those which all thinkers are agreed were responsible for the 
so-called Know-Nothing upheaval. . . . There isaspirit of polit- 
ical unrest abroad due to the fact that the leaders of both of the 
great national parties are dominated by the men who are inter- 
ested in maintaining a state of affairs through which they profit. 
There can be no question that the masses are utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the financial policy of the United States, which they 
hold directly responsible for the lowering of all prices of produc- 
tion, but the machinery of parties is so thoroughly controlled by 
politicians that they are powerless to initiate a movement for 
reform. As in the days before the Civil War, when concession 
after concession was made to the slaveholding oligarchy under 
the stimulus of the fear of possible political disaster, so now are 
concessions made to the capitalistic class which insists on a fur- 
ther extension of the policy of contraction, with the full knowl- 
edge that the drastic effect of the inordinate cheapening of prod- 
ucts must be to paralyze industry. 

“Under such circumstances it is not surprising to find intoler- 
ance lifting its head, and men whose minds might be better 
employed eagerly perusing polemical literature, well spiced with 
maliciousness and mendacity. ‘The devil still finds mischief for 


ders. 





idle hands to do’ may be paraphrased nowadays with truth by 
saying that he finds mischievous and unkind thoughts for idle 
minds to brood over.”— Zhe Chronicle (/nd.), San Francisco, 
M. H. de Young (Rep.), Editor and Publisher. 


A Formal Union of Silver Forces Will Unite Business 
Men.—‘“ Whether the BimetaJlic Union formally absorbs other 
parties, or puts up tickets in some States on which Democrats and 
Populists unite, or contrives fusion between the different parties 
will matter not the least with practical business men of the North 
and East, who have intelligence enough to catch the meaning of 
any such device, and who will be impelled by the instinct of self- 
preservation to unite against it. . . . The silver conference may 
well take notice that, after all is said, the silver movement is an 
attempt of the tail to wag the dog. The number of votes cast in 
1894 in the Eastern, Middle, and Central States—including Mary- 
land, Delaware, and West Virginia, which were carried by the 
Republicans—was over 6,700,000. There may be added the States 
of Iowa and Minnesota, which are governed by the same influ- 
ences and will in all human probability be found voting against 
any silver candidate, any Populist candidate or any Democratic 
candidate, or any fusion of the three. In this great body of States 
the votes cast in 1894 were 7,430,404, out of 11,427,352 in all the 
States, and 4,046,773 were Republican, against 3,383,631 for all 
other candidates. The votes cast in the silver-producing and 
other States west of those just named were on both sides 1,338,- 
323, of which 632,330 were Republican. The votes cast in the 
remaining Southern States on both sides amounted to not more 
than 2,658,625. The plain truth is that the silver agitation em- 
bodies an effort of less than a million voters to dictate to nearly 
eleven millions, and it is not likely to succeed. The States be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Nebraska line, above mentioned, cast 
244 electoral votes, and it must be apparent to any shrewd leader 
on the silver side that the chance of defeating the Republican 
Party in any of these States will only be lessened by a formal 
union of the silver forces to grasp the control of the Government.” 
— The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Democratic Prospects Are Improving.—‘‘It is certain that the 
nominations made by the Republicans will cause disappointment 
among the factions. The bosses will control] the Republican con- 
vention in all things and their candidates will be placed ‘on the 
ticket. A main issue will be that of Platt and Quay against the 
country at large. Perhaps the error of the Democratic committee 
in fixing the date of the Chicagoconvention [after the Republican 
convention] will enable Democrats to profit by Republican blun- 
Results may occur that will redeem the mistake. 

“At any rate the Democratic Party will enter the campaign of 
1896 with better prospects of success than seemed possible a few 
months ago, and better than they now claim or the Republicans 
will concede. The position of the Administration on foreign 
questions is popular and supported by men of all parties. In 
domestic questions the responsibility shifts to the Republican 
Congress, which must be responsible for all the evils of the times. 
‘Landslide’ majorities like those of 1894 and 1895 do not indicate 
a permanent alinement of the voters at the ballot-box. Many 
greater surprises than the election of a Democratic President this 
year have occurred in political history.”— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), 
Chicago. ° 


A Free-Silver Party Will Have Advantages.—‘“ It will be for 
the Populists to forego many of their foolish notions advanced in 
their late platforms looking to state socialism in various forms to 
accomplish such union on the single issue of free coinage. We 
would not be at all surprised if this would be the way politics will 
read in July. The Democratic and Republican conventions will 
substantially agree on the money question and differ on the tariff, 
while the Populists will go into the battle on the single issue of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, with some such repre- 
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sentative of the idea as Teller, Wolcott, Cameron, or Bland as a 
Presidential candidate. This would make an interesting battle 
next year, and instructive as to the power of the silver sentiment 
among the people. The conditions are more favorable for a third 
party than they have been for many years, and a party with a 
single issue appealing to a strong popular sentiment will have 
advantages in a triangular battle over the old parties, which may 
present varied assortment of economic and political notions. We 
don’t believe in free coinage, but realize it has a strong hold on 
the people in most of the States of the Union south and west of 
Pennsylvania.”— 7he Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


Populists and Socialism.—‘‘ Hon. Tom Watson sounds a note 
of alarm in a recent issue of his paper. He has made the discov- 
ery that many so-called Populists are really socialists of the Coxey 
brand, and it is a part of their policy to interfere with the property 
rights of theirneighbors. This does not suit Mr. Watson, and he 
threatens to retire from the party if the socialists become strong 
enough to control it. He claims that he has always been con- 
servative in his ideas and methods, and declares that the Govern- 
ment of Washington and Jefferson is good enough for him. 

“It is gratifying to find Mr. Watson speaking out in this fash- 
ion, and, now that he plainly sees the drift of Populism and is 
aware of the growing strength of the socialists, he should walk 
out of the third party and return to the Democratic fold. The 
Democrats who are mosi zealous and useful in the cause of genu- 
ine reform can not afford to ally themselves with the socialists, 
who are rapidly taking possession of the Populist camp. They 
will find no better place to work for their proposed reforms than 
inside of the Democratic Party."—7he Constitution (Dem.), 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Neither Tariff nor Currency Should Be a Party Question.— 
“It looks very much as if this year the parties will be required by 
the people to ‘tote fair.’ Hence the uncertainty that prevails as 
to the attitude of parties. It is not only because of the very real 
and widespread differences of opinion that exist among members 
of the same party upon a question as to which party; if it aspires 
to administer the Government successfully, ought to be a unit, 
but because of the existence in both parties of aclass of managing 
and scheming politicians who, having no convictions of their own 
which they are not willing to sell or barter, are always looking 
for some evasive compromise or trick to avoid facing an honest 
issue. 

“Will the solution be a break-up in either or both of the old 
parties and a union of the sound-money men of the country under 
one flag? is a question sometimes asked. Anything of that sort 
can hardly be anticipated or predicted in advance. If it should 
occur at all it would be most likely to happen during or after the 
session of the national convention. Moreover, men who might 
think alike and feel alike on the currency question might be found 
to differ so widely on other questions—the tariff, for example—as 
to make united political action on their part extremely difficult. 
In real truth, neither the currency nor the tariff should be a party 
question at all, tho how to avoid their becoming such is not easy 
to suggest. Meanwhile, with respect to the Presidential issues 
and possibilities of 1896 we can only repeat as we began, by say- 
ing that the only thing certain is that everything is uncertain.”— 
The Sun (lnd.), Baltimore. 


The Dominant Issue in American Politics.—“It is just 
possible that there will be so much disputing over what our plat- 
form shall say or not say about ‘the dominant issue’ that we shall 
lose sight of the main point, namely, that the members of the 
Prohibition Party are one in believing that the drink issue is in 
fact the dominant issue, or should be made so, in American poli- 
tics."— The Voice (Proh.), New York. 


Populists Waiting to See what Some Other Party Will Do. 
—‘“The patriotic spirit which pervaded the atmosphere and 
hedged about the meeting of the National Populist committee in 
St. Louis last week was more calculated to inspire a feeling of 
confidence and hope among the Populists than the actual work of 
those who occupy the most prominent places on that committee. 
To be the successful head of a great party requires more ability 
than is necessary to fix up telegrams appointing proxies to suit 
the chairman, and more candor and truthfulness than has been 
exhibited by the chairman for the past two years. And it does 
not require any great ability or skill for a committee to wait and 
see what some other party is going to do, when considering the 
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question of time for holding aconvention. On the whole the 
committee seemed to want to take what would prove to be the 
best course, and altho their action was not wholly in accord with 
the prevailing Kansas sentiment and that of 7he Advocate, we 
are content to await developments, hoping that the result will be 
good."— The Advocate (Pop.), Topeka, Kansas, Senator Pef- 
Ser’s paper. 





IS THE UNITED STATES SENATE WORTH 
KEEPING? 


RITICS of the United States Senate find, in the present con- 
trol of that body by free-silver men, many of whom are from 
Western States of comparatively small population, fresh evidence 
of decadence in the branch of the National Government constituted 
for conservative pur- 
poses. Two Repub- 
lican Senators-elect 
from the new State 
of Utah, it is expect- 
ed, will reenforce the 
free-silver contin- 
gent in the Senate, 
which has already 
secured control of 





the Finance Com- 
mittee, the commit- 
tee that has reported 
a free-coinage sub- 
stitute in place of 
the Dingley bond 
bill received from 
the House. Under 
the rules of the Sen- 
ate, debate on this 
substitute may con- 


tinue as long as a 


. -ELEC . FOR! as « 
single Senator ob- SENATOR-ELECT —-* FORAKER (REP.), OF 














jects to taking a 

vote. It is conceded that the attitude of the silver men, in behalf 
of free silver or nothing, will, if not altered, tie up important 
legislation, including the revenue bill, inasmuch as the House is 
believed to be unfavorable to free-silver legislation and the Presi- 
dent is relied on to veto any bill providing for it. Under the 
circumstances the press are discussing the general character of 
the Senate and its place in our form of Government. 


The Bulwark of Repudiation.—‘‘ The Senate became in time 
the bulwark of protection as it has now become the bulwark of 
repudiation. Additions to the union of States, commencing in 
1864, when the Republicans put in Nevada as a party anchor to 
windward, have resulted disastrously for national legislation. 
. . - All Republicans are by no means repudiationists, but they 
are under the malign influence of the statesmen whom for party 
purposes they have raised up to power and whom they dare not 
now offend. When demand was made a decade ago for the 
abolition of the Senate as a stumbling-block and a hindrance it 
was well made. The reason for it has been intensified, The 
Senate's devotion to privilege is as strong now as when the body 
was composed in the main of millionaires, but while the new men 
who disgrace the Senate are, like the millionaires, foes to national 
prosperity they are also foes to sober and stable national finance. 
The American House of Lords ought to be abolished.”— 7%e 
Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


Government Without the Senate.—‘‘Its [the Senate’s] only 


‘ capacity is of a negative character when it comes to measures 


that will add to the well-being and prosperity of the country. To 
such a condition has the Senate come, once so honorable and in- 
fluential because its directing force was statesmanship of a high 
and far-reaching nature! It is now simply a free-silver cabal, 
and bears all over it the marks of political pettifogging and small- 
beer politics. But the people are not caring very much what it 
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may do so long as the present free-silver control lasts. The 
Union could get along very well without the Senate, for it has 
degenerated into a debating society, devoid of much of any other 
motive than that of embarrassing the men who have been chosen 
to administer Government affairs. If it is said that it rallied to 
the defense of the President in the Venezuelan matter, that was 
only done to head off the House in its peculiar functions of accu- 
rately interpreting popular sentiment.”"— 7he 7ranscript (Ind. 
Rep.), Boston. 


Abuses under the Senate Rules.—‘‘Several times the House 
has passed the joint resolution to amend the Constitution, se as 
to allow Senators to be voted for by the people of the respective 
States, instead of being elected by the various legislatures. In 
some of the States this question was submitted to the voters, as 
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an abstract proposition, and carried almost unanimously; yet 
when the joint resolution came over to the Senate from the 
House, a vote upon it has every time been prevented by the sim- 
ple objection of some Senator in the minority on that question, 
Weeks have already been spent in debating it in the Senate, yet, 
under the old rules, a minority of one has been able to prevent 
avote being reached to test the actual sense of the Senate.”— 7 he 
Dispatch (Rep.), St. Paul. 


“If the Senate is ever to regain public respect, it will have to 
change its rules so as to stop talk which has no other object than 
towaste time. At present no one pays attention to the vaporings 
of the Senate except the proofreaders in the Government printing- 
office. . . . Thesituationis fast becoming intolerable to the really 
able men inthe Senate. The popular contempt felt for that body 
as a whole impairs the dignity of every individual member. The 
only ones who really like this state of affairs are the gang of 
wreckers, who value the license afforded by the rules as a means 
for levying blackmail upon legislation.”"—7he Chronicle-Tele- 
graph (Ind.), Pittsburg. 


A Better-Educated, Better-Tempered, and Soberer Senate 
Now than in 1833.—‘“If asked to specify the time when the 
Senate enjoyed, in the highest degree, the people’s respect and 
confidence, this contemporary [the New London 7¢e/egraph 
lamenting the decadence of the Senate] would undoubtedly refer 
us to the time when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun sat together in 
that body. But Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were only three 
men, afterall. Has it ever occurred to our New London friend 
to consider the Senators who sat with them? . . . Look over the 
list. It includes one man who afterward became President. The 
Senate now sitting at Washington contains a dozen abler men 
than John Tyler. . . . How would its editor fancy having to 
write off-hand, without consulting the books, brief biographical 
sketches of Senators Peleg Sprague, Shepley, Bell, Hill (the 1833 
Hill), Silsbee, Knight, Robbins, Swift, Tallmadge, Southard, 
Wilkins, McKean, Naudain, Chambers, Brown, Manggum, King 
(J. P.), Bibb, White, Morris, Waggaman, Black, Kane, Porter, 
Tipton, Linn, and Robinson? What sort of mark would the edi- 
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tor be likely to get on an examination paper of that kind? Yet 
all these men were members of the great Senate—the Senate of 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. 

“Taking one man with another and striking an average, the 
Senate of 1895 sizes up fairly well beside that dead-and-gone 
Senate of 1833. True, it has no Webster, no Clay, no Calhoun. 
It does not run so much to oratory. But it isa body numbering 
among its members gentlemen every whit as able, as honest, and 
as patriotic as the Silas Wrights, Rufus Kings, and Tom Bentons. 
It is a better-educated Senate, a better-tempered Senate, and a 
soberer Senate. One of its most honored members, Mr. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, whose personal observations cover the past thirty 
years, has just taken occasion to say publicly that he has seena 
steady improvement in the national legislature, and in American 
public life generally. ‘I believe,’ says this very competent wit 








GEORGE L. WELLINGTON, OF MARYLAND, 


ness, ‘that the conduct of public affairs is growing better, purer, 
and wiser from generation to generation.’”— The Courant (Rep.), 
Hartford. 


The Senate is What Conditions of Public Life Make It.— 
“It is simple truth to say that the nation is now ready to believe 
the upper branch capable of any sort of legislative folly. Why 
have we such a Senate? Woodrow Wilson, a clear-sighted stu- 
dent of our institutions, writing. ten years ago on this subject in 
his ‘Congressional Government,’ said some things that have only 
gained more force durjng the interval : 

“* The Senate is just what the mode of its election and the conditions of 
public life in this country make it. Its members are chosen from the 
ranks of active politicians, in accordance with a law of natural selection to 
which the State legislatures are commonly obedient; and it is probable 
that it contains, consequently, the best men that our system calls into 
politics. If these best men are not good, it is because our system of 
government fails to attract better men by its prizes, not because the coun- 
try affords or could afford no finer material. The Senate is, in fact, of 
course, nothing more than a part, tho a considerable part, of the public 
service ; and if the general conditions of that service be such asto starve 
statesmen and foster demagogs, the Senate itself will be full of the latter 


kind, simply because there are no others available.’”’—7he Evening Post 
Cnd.), New York. 


THE SENATE AND THE DAVIS RESOLUTION. 


WO resolutions are before the United States Senate, ema- 
nating from Republican sources, but giving radicaily differ- 
ent interpretations to the scope of the Monroe doctrine. Senator 
Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, is the author of one, Senator 
William J. Sewell, of New Jersey, the author of the other. The 
Davis resolution has been favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Gray dissenting. 
the preamble, it reads as follows: 


Omitting 


“Resolved, That the United States of America reaffirms and confirms 
the doctrine and principles promulgated by President Monroe in his mes- 
sage of December 2, 1823, and declares that it will assert and maintain the 
doctrine and those principles, and will regard any infringement thereof, 
and particularly any attempt by any European power to take or acquire 
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any new or additional territory on the American Continent, or any island 
adjacent thereto, or any right of sovereignty or dominion in the same, in 
any case or instance as to which the United States shall deem such attempt 
to be dangerous to their peace or safety, by or through force, purchase, 
cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, or by control of the 
easement in any canal or any other means of transit across the American 
isthmus, whether under unfounded pretensions of right in cases of alleged 
boundary disputes, or under any other unfounded pretensions, as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States and as 
an interposition which it would be impossible, in any form, for the United 
States to regard with indifference.” 


The Sewell resolution contains these paragraphs: 


‘*That the true ground upon which the Monroe announcement was based, 
and upon which any similar position has been taken, rests for its justifica- 
tion upon what may be our interests, and our interests only, and that 
neither by the Monroe doctrine nor any official declaration have we ever 
come under any pledge to any power or estate on this Continent that binds 
us to act merely for their protection against invasion or encroachment by 
any other power. 

“That when a case arises in which a European power proposes to ac- 
quire territory by invasion or conquest, it is then for us to determine 
whether our safety and integrity demand that we shall resist such action 
by armed force if necessary. 

* That the Executive has pressed the Monroe doctrine beyond what was 
contemplated at the time of its announcement, and that the resultant 
sequence of the positions thus taken seems to be a committal of this 
Government to a protectorate over Mexico and the Central and South 
American States. That this would be most unwise and dangerous, and 
would violate the sound and well-established policy that we should avoid 
all entangling alliances with foreign powers, whether they be European or 
American.” 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is composed of 
older and well-known members of the Senate whose action on 
most subjects is calculated to carry weight; but considerable op- 
position to the committee's definition of the Monroe doctrine be- 
came immediately appa- 
rent in the course of debate 
in the Senate, and in the 
press of the country, with- 
out regard to party, there 
is strenuous opposition, for 
an interesting variety of 
reasons. The Sewell reso- 
lution has, as yet, elicited 
comparatively little com- 
ment. We append Re- 
publican, Democratic, 
and Independent press 
comments on the Davis 
resolution : 





The Resolution Has No 
Excuse for Existence.— 
“If the laws of logic, com- 
mon sense, and human 
impulses shall be found to 
be the same on both con- 
tinents, the Senate will do 
well to regulate this prag- 
matical collocation of words [the Davis resolution] to obscurity. 
There is no need for it on any other theory than that the laws 
of thought are different in the two halves of the world. It is 
one thing for the United States Government to defend its rights 
when they are assailed, to express its disapproval of any speci- 
fic action of a foreign nation which it may believe inimical to 
its interests. Every nation so protects itself. If France ob- 
jects to the policy pursued by England in Egypt it makes a 
diplomatic representation of the fact. If the United States 
sees fit to inquire into relations between Great Britain and 
an American republic which threaten to be prejudicial to its 
welfare, that is a proper exercise of its functions as one of the 
family of nations. But the passage of verbose resolutions for 
general consumption is an entirely different thing, which does 
not conform to the dignity of the United States. The ridiculously 
worded utterance now before the Senate has no excuse for exist- 
ence. Itis needless for application to Venezuela. In that spe- 
cific case the President has already taken such action as he 
deemed was required by the occasion. The world understands 
the attitude of our Government on the question, and there is no 
other issue calling for our intervention. A general manifesto to 
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the effect that we mean to guard our own interests suggests. too 
much the attitude of a boy who goes about warning his compan- 
ions that they must not insult him. A well-bred man is just as 
ready to guard his honor, but he does not boisterously proclaim 
the fact. Moreover, if he finds it necessary to speak to a threaten- 
ing assemblage, he tries at least to talk sense."--7he Tribune 
(Rep.), New York. 


America for Americans is the Watchword.—“The United 
States does not, in indorsing the Monroe doctrine, assume a pro- 
tectorate over any of the Central or South American republics, 
any more than does the concert of Europe create a protectorate 
over the weaker European nations when it says no power shall 
absorb them. ‘They are subject to pains and penalties for wrong- 
doing, as are other nations, but nothing done by them shall be 
made an excuse by Europe for appropriating their territory. 
America for the Americans is the true watchword for the nation 
from this time on. It has always been the wish of the people, 
but the nation has not always been strong enough to enforce its 
wishes. It is strong enough now, and there will be no shrinking 
from responsibility should occasion compel a resort to force. 
The resolution reported to the Senate should be promptly passed 
by both branches of Congress."—7he American (Rep.), Balti- 
more. 


A Bid for the Republican Presidential Nomination.—‘ Sena- 
tor Davis’s resolution on the Monroe doctrine reported from the 
Foreign Relations Committee may be fairly construed as a bid for 
the Republican Presidential nomination. The Senator takes ad- 
vanced ground, and not only affirms the President’s definition of 
the Monroe doctrine, but extends its application to the islands 
adjacent to our coasts. In this extension of purview the Senator 
evidently takes a side glance toward Cuba, and herein is perhaps 
to be found his appeal to the popular sentiment of the hour. 
Toseek a solution of the Cuban question by the practical applica- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine would be a new and attractive pro- 
gram which might possibly meet with an enthusiastic response 
from the St. Louis Convention. Asamove on the political chess- 
board the resolution of the Senate Committee may have some 
significance. Whether it is to have any immediate bearing on the 
Venezuelan question remains to be developed in the discussion to 
which it will doubtless give rise."—7he Telegraph (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


United States Hegemony.—“‘It may be recalled that Mr. 
Blaine, in his correspondence with both England and France on 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with the former and on the Panama 
Canal with France, made very much the same claim which is 
embodied in the Davis resolution, as to the hegemony of the 
United States in this hemisphere. Senator Davis has taken the 
true and logical position. If we maintain the doctrine of 1823 we 
must maintain it in its obvious original intention.”—7he /our- 
nal (Ind. Rep.), Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The adoption of the Davis view will entail serious conse- 
quences. It will make us a great military and naval power or a 
laughing-stock, for no serious nation will assume such grave 
duties and responsibilities without at once putting itself in shape 
to meet them effectively. Our assumption of the dictatorship of 
the Western hemisphere would be absurd without the power to 
enforce it."— The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Plank for the National Platforms.—“ There is not a point 
in the preceding [Davis] formulation of the doctrine that at one 
time or another, as the exigency arose, has not been laid down 
by our foremost statesmen. It is true that some of our public 
men, like John C. Calhoun, were in favor of a more restricted 
interpretation of the policy, but their views of it, as on many 
other subjects, were not accepted as correct by the generation in 
which they lived. To quote them nowis, therefore, only to cloud 
the issue. The resolution as reported should be passed by the 
Senate without a dissenting vote. It will, in all probability, be 
a plank in the platforms of the two great political parties in the 
coming Presidential campaign.”—Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


The Doctrine of Safety and Self-Preservation.—‘‘If it be the 
definite purpose of the Monroe doctrine to preserve the United 
States from the dangers of foreign aggression on this continent, 
it permits of no other interpretation than that given it by the 
committee. If this be not the object with which the doctrine was 
promulgated, and was since upheld, it is without meaning or 
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force as a national policy, and shouid be abandoned. Under any 
other construction than that given it since the most recent misun- 
derstanding with England, it is simply emasculated and worth- 
less. . . . Any concessions now made as a matter of expediency 
would lower our prestige with other powers, and endanger our 
future. It is not the means which foreign countries may employ 
in gaining a firmer foothold over here, that has any proper place 
in determining the supreme question in controversy. It is that 
such additional 
advantage __ shall 
not be acquired, , 
whether by force, 
diplomacy, or pur- 
chase. This is the 
doctrine of safety 
and self-preserva- 
tion which we 
should abide.” — 
The Free Press 
(Rep.), Detroit. 








A Broad Doc- 
trine of American- 
ism.—“ It would be 
no valid objection 
to this definition of 
the doctrin that it 
goes further than 
Monroe went in his 
message. That had 
in itself no binding 
force, even in its 
application to the 
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burgk line. If the United States is to have Congressional recog- 
nition of the Monroe doctrine that expression should be so clear 
that he who runs may read.”— The Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“It is not likely that the Senate is going to act precipitately on 
the Monroe doctrine resolution, reported by Senator Davis. 
There is a very strong feeling that the resolution is unnecessarily 
harsh, that its production and publication at this time is unwise, 
and that its adop- 
tion now would be 
extremely injudi- 
cious.”— Blade, 


(Rep.) Toledo, O. 


The True Mon- 
roe Doctrine,— 
“The resolution re- 
ported to the Sen- 
ate on the Monroe 
doctrine says no 
more, in substance, 
than was said by 
President Monroe: 
and it says no less. 
It is, therefore, 
good and sufficient. 
It doesn’t fall short 
of what patriotism, 
measured by the 
standard common 
to all countries, or 
what common 
sense, measured by 














condition of affairs 


universal experi- 





at that time (1823). 
It derived its pow- 
er from the hearti- 
ness with which 
the American peo- 
ple then and ever 
since have in- 
dorsed it. The 
passage, as found 
in the message, is 
a clear case of pro- 








ence, dictates. In 
1896 and in years 
to come, as in 1823, 
the acquirement by 
any European na- 
tion of territory 
pertaining to the 
Western hemi- 
sphere will be re- 
garded as a ‘mani- 
festation of an un- 








toplasm. From it 
has developed, 





friendly disposition 
toward the United 
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on the principle of of Virginia. 5. George Gray, of Delaware. 6. John Sherman, of Ohio (chairman). 7. S. M. Cullom, of Illinois. States. The Uni- 
evolution, a doc- 8. Daniel Turpie, of Indiana. 9. William P. Frye, of Maine. 10. J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsylvania. ted States hereaf- 


trine of American- 
ism_ broad enough to cover the entire New World.”— 7he Jnter 
Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


Inviting Trouble with American Neighbors.—‘‘ Observe also 
that little word ‘purchase.’ If we forbid European powers to 
buy, of course we simultaneously and equally forbid the smaller 
American powers to sell. They are prohibited from disposing 
of so much as a guano island to any non-American government. 
To that extent they are deprived at a stroke of the freedom of 
action they have heretofore enjoyed—theoretically at least—as 
sovereign, independent states. Will they take kindly—Chile, 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and the rest of them—to this 
curtailment of their sovereignty? Are we not inviting trouble 
with our American neighbors ?”— The Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


Open to Many Serious Objections.—‘‘The Davis resolution 
is open to many serious objections. It is much too pointed. It 
is much too particular. It seems to search the whole field of in- 
ternational activity with a view to the inclusion of every manifes- 
tation of European interest in the affairs of these continents as a 
just cause of complaint on the part of the United States. The 
American people don’t feel that way at all, and if Congress is 
going to say anything about the matter it ought to represent 
public sentiment as it is without the slightest exaggeration.”— 
The Press (Rep.), New York. 


Should be Recast.—‘ The resolution should be recast in the 
interest of simplicity and certainty. For example, it is not to be 
inferred from the resolution whether or not we shall regard asa 
“dangerous attempt’ the cession or sale by Venezuela to Great 
Britain of the disputed territory in Guiana within the Schom- 


MEMBERS. OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





ter, as before, will 
be unable to ‘regard it with indifference.’ That is the true Monroe 
doctrine, proclaimed first seventy-three years ago. It will stand 
the test of military and commercial wisdom. Anything less would 
be an empty boast. There is no middle rule that doesn't lead 
straight to a bottomless swamp.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


A Right Reserved is Not a Protectorate.—“ The purpose of 
the resolution is in keeping with the sentiment of more than four 
fifths of the people of the United States, and that purpose is the 
notification of all European powers that the United States reserves 
the right to pass upon any attempt of a European power to ac- 
quire additional territory upon this hemisphere. In this conten- 
tion the practise of England and other European governments in 
preserving the balance of power in Europe can be relied upon to 
rebut the idea that the United States proposes a protectorate over 
all the other American republics, for England has interfered time 
and again in European affairs solely upon the ground that inter- 
ference with existing conditions and a change in the balance of 
power would be inimical to her and her interests.”— 7he A meri- 
can (Dem.), Nashville, Tenn. 


The Davis Resolution is Harmless.—‘‘Senator Davis's reso- 
lution affirming the Monroe doctrine has been stripped of most of 
its meaning and all of its power for mischief by a fortunate modi- 
fication. . . . It declares that we shall regard infringements of 
these prohibitions as an manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
‘in any case or instance as to which the United States shall deem 
such attempt to be dangerous to their peace or safety.’ That 
leaves the matter precisely as it is now, and leaves it very well. 
There is no necessity for passing this resolution, The Monroe 
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doctrine may safely be left to be declared and applied by the 
Executive and Congress as occasions may arise. But if Con- 
gress must have its say the resolution as reported is harmless 
enough.”— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


President Cleveland Can Not be Put in the Background.— 
“This declaration, if it passes Congress, will prevent Nicaragua 
from granting a con- 
cession to England to 
build the Nicaraguan 


worth a great war to 
keep for ourselves. 
*But the Republicans 
need not delude them- 
selves with any foolish 
ideas of putting: the 
President in the back- 
ground in this mat- 
ter. Cleveland led the 
highest trump in the 
deck, and their best 
resource is to follow 
suit as promptly and 
gracefully as they 
can.” — The Times 
(Dem.), Kansas City. 


“The Monree doc- 
trine in its present 
shape ‘answers every 
purpose for which we need it, and that, too, without imposing upon 
the United States anyresponsibility. The effort todefine it more 
clearly might, besides creating opposition, lead to responsibili- 
ties and complications we do not desire."— The News (Dem.), 
Savannah, Ga. 


WM. J. SEWELL. 


“The resolution is so carefully drawn that it covers every form of 
European aggression in the way of territorial acquisition that falls 
within the range of possibility. It is the natural outgrowth and 
development of the Monroe doctrine. It is the application of 
that doctrine to present conditions and modern necessities. It 
doubtless accurately represents American opinion on the subject 
of America for Americans.”— The Star (/nd.), Washington. 


Part of the General Humbug of. Campaigns.—‘‘ As we have 
already remarked, most of the emanations from Congress touch- 
ing foreign policy just now are to be judged by much the same 
rules of interpretation we should apply to the resolutions of one 
of Debs’s or Sovereign's assemblies. We must not consider 
them as acts of government orexpressions of natural policy. We 
must examine them as agencies for the delusion of home voters, 
as part, in fact, of the general humbug of campaigns. Each party 
just now, within six months of the Presidential nomination, can 
not bear to let this dispute with England pass away without get- 
ting some capital out of it."—Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


A Chance for Some One to Outbid Davis.—‘“It is now in 
order for some one anxious to outbid Davis, as he has been 
anxious to outbid Cieveland and Olney, in the way of belliger- 
ency, to offer another resolution declaring that any acquisition 
of territory on this side of the earth by any Enropean power is 
per se dangerous to our peace and safety, and shall not be al- 
lowed. Then there will be but one more step to take, namely, 
to declare that all European nations that have in the past been 
guilty of acquiring territorial possessions on this hemisphere 
must give them up forthwith. Why not? Think of it, England 
has now more square miles in North America than we have! If 
we are going into the jingo business in real earnest, let us strike 
at once for all there isinit. By the way, it is a suggestive coin- 
cidence that Senator Davis,.author of this new resolution, is the 
same Senator who, several weeks ago, was reported as interested 
personally in the Manoa Company which has secured from Vene- 
zuela important concessions in the territory in dispute.”— 7he 
Voice (Proh.), New York. 


Annoying to the Jingo Element in England.—“ The adoption 
of the Senate resolution, defining the Monroe doctrine will put an 
effectual quietus upon those foreigners who insist that it never 
was anything but a personal opinion from President Monroe with- 
out the sanction or authority of Congress, and for that reason the 


Canal, and that is . 
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resolution should be promptly passed. It is as broad as could be 
desired. . . . The new declaration will be exceedingly annoying 
to the jingo element in England and a howl of rage may be ex- 
pected trom that quarter, but after a while even the impossible 
and. pugnacious Briton will have to admit that while his drum- 
beat may travel around the earth with the sun, there are spots in 
which it will be very faintly heard.”— 7he News (Pop.), Denver. 
“Some people think they see the hand of John Sherman in this 
Monroe doctrine resolution, pushing Davis forward as a Presi- 
dential candidate to crowd out Allison, in payment of Allison's 
frequent services in crowding out Sherman. If that is not so, 
tactics equally petty are back of the resolution. It offers internal 
evidence of this." 7he Republican (/nd.), Springfield, Mass. 


“We have nothing whatever to gain by the adoption of this 
resolution. There is no necessity for any ‘doctrine,’ Monroe or 
other, to give this country the right to interfere in any dispute in 
which its interests may be threatened.”— 7he News (/nd.), Jn- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Senate Resolutions on the Armenian Question. 
—The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations last week reported 
Mr. Cullom's resolutions on the Armenian question and they were 
promptly adopted without amendment. ‘The resolutions declare 
“that it is an imperative duty in the interests of humanity to ex- 
press the earnest hope that the European concert, brought about 
by the treaty [of Berlin] referred to, may speedily be given its. 
just effects in such decisive measures as shall stay the hand of 
fanaticism and lawless violence, and as shall secure to the un- 
offending Christians of the Turkish Empire all the rights belong- 
ing to them both as men and as Christians and as beneficiaries of 
the explicit provisions of the treaty above recited.” The Presi- 
dent is requested to notify Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, and Russia of this action, and the resolutions fur- 
ther pledge support to the President “in the most vigorous action 
he may take for the protection and security of American citizens 
in Turkey, and to obtain redress of injuries committed on the 
persons or property of such citizens.” During the debate on the 
resolutions Senator Frye, of Maine, took occasion to declare that 
“regardless of what Great Britain might have thought,” he would, 
had his will prevailed in the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, ‘“‘have memoralized Russia to take possession of Armenia 
at once, and would have proclaimed that the United States would 
back her in the doing of it.” Anumber of prominent Republican 
journals in the East withhold commendation of the resolutions. 
The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) says: “The motto of numerous 
United States Senators seem to be: ‘In time of peace prepare for 
war—by passing mischievous resolutions.’” The New York 
Herald (Ind. Dem.) calls this action the first step of jingoism in 
a European direction, and objects vigerously: “The Senators who. 
voted for this extraordinary resolution must be aware that the 
United States is not a party to the Berlin treaty, and hence that 
it has no business to dictate to or even remind the parties what 
their duty may be with regard to it. But do they know that the 
conclusion of this treaty saved Europe from a general war in 1878, 
and that even now, if it were either broken or certain of its provi- 
sions were pushed to the letter, the result would be to precipitate 
war?” 





“THE HOME TRAINER.” 
Carlyle :-—‘* I think we'll touch the hundred million mark ; grand, isn’t it?’” 


Columbia :—“*Good as far as it goes, but the scenery becomes monoto- 
nous.”’— Zhe Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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AMERICANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


ECIL RHODES cabled recently to the New York World; 
“Within the Transvaal there are 70,000 newcomers and an 
old population of 14,000. The new males outnumber the old 
in population 5 to 1 and are composed largely of Americans, in- 
cluding the principal mine managers.” W. J. Leyds, Secretary 
of State of the Transvaal, now in Germany, in an interview 
with the Berlin correspondent of the New York Hera/d, is re- 
ported to have said that Mr. Rhodes deliberately lies about the 
numbers. Mr. Leyds says, “Of the total number of white inhab- 
itants of the Transvaal 75,720 are Uitlanders. Of these 41,445 
are British subjects and 34,445 are other foreigners, and 439 are 
Americans. The number of Boer combatants is placed at 25,- 
457, all mounted and well armed.” Several Americans are said to 
be among the prisoners at Pretoria who are to be tried before the 
High Court of the Republic on the charge of treason. John Hays 
Hammond, an expert mining engineer from California, is the 
most prominent American prisoner. A special despatch to the 
New York /ourna/ says substantially that it was he who extended 
the invitation to Dr. Jameson to come to Johannesburg, but that 
he did so on certain conditions which Dr. Jameson disregarded. 
It is further stated that the Americans of Johannesburg helda 
mass-meeting before the invasion to protest against certain evils, 
and sent a copy of the Constitution of the United States to Presi- 
dent Kriiger with assurances that they wished to secure needed 
reforms peaceably. Prompt measures for the protection of Amer- 
icans have been taken. The Secretary of State asked the Amer- 
ican consular agent [we have no diplomatic representative] at 
Johannesburg to use his efforts in behalf of American citizens and 
also asked the good offices of Mr. Chamberlain, Great Britain’s 
Colonial Secretary, which were at once assured. ‘The latter re- 
quest and answer, in view of the differences between the two 
countries over Venezuela, are commented on as a sign of a better 
feeling between the twogovernments. The Baltimore 4 merican, 
the New York Sum, and other newspapers have, however, criti- 
cized Secretary Olney for making such a request upon one who 
must have known of the conspiracy of the British South African 
Company “to establish a great empire.” The Chicago 77mes- 
Herald says: “‘ Whether it be diplomatic or not, the straight and 
simple way would have been the best way for the Government of 
the United States. It should have asked President Paul Kriiger 
to see that Americans in the Republic received fair treatment 
according to its laws, which they were bound to respect while 
residing within its borders. Great Britain has no suzerainty over 
the Transvaal which protected the peace of that republic. It 
certainly has none which can be relied upon to protect Americans 
within the Transvaal territory. The United States should pro- 
tect its own people there as well as in every other quarter of the 
globe.” 


In reply to an inquiry, President Kriiger cabled to the New 
York Journa/, January 21, as follows: 


“Americans are in no danger whatever. They enjoy full pro- 
tection of law like any other foreigners, therefore no need of pro- 
tection from outside against any illegal or revolutionary move- 
ments. Even if such protection against revolutionists were 
necessary, which is not so, the Americans are capable of taking 
care of themselves. The Government regrets deeply that while 
almost all the Americans took the side of order and law, a very 
few of them have joined the revolutionary so-called Reform Com- 
mittee. These, together with a majority, mostly British, will 
be tried according to [Boer] law, and justice will be done all con- 
cerned without respect of nationality.” 


On the treatment of the American prisoners by the Transvaal 
Government the Springfield Republican comments thus: 


“The most that can be accomplished by the good offices of our 
Government or the Government of Great Britain, through which 
our Government must act, is to secure for Hammond and his as- 
sociates a fair trial under the laws of the Republic, to which they 
are subject while residing in its territory. Secretary Olney can 
and will insist that every privilege of counsel, and every oppor- 
tunity for defense shall be granted them, and that no severe or 
extraordinary penalty be imposed in case they are found guilty, 
but he can demand no more than this, and the Government of 
President Kriiger is under no obligations to concede more. Out 
of good-will to this country more is very likely to be conceded, 
but if Hammond and his associates are held strictly accountable 
to the laws of the Boer Republic, the United States will have no 
more grievance than Great Britain has because of the conviction 
and punishment of a British subject for violating the laws of 
Massachusetts.” 
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INTERNATIONAL GREED FOR GOLD. 


: NE of the worst and most dangerous features in the inter- 

national relations of the present day,” says the London 
Spectator, “is the development of a new kind of greed”—greed 
for “actual wealth,” for gold. The greed that has always played 
a great part in international politics 7he Spectator characterizes 
as almost entirely greed for territory, for dominion, for wider 
expanse of populated and taxable land. In support of the latter 
statement 7he Spectator says in part: 


“Philip II., Louis XIV., our own Whig oligarchy, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon I., all wanted provinces, and obtained them, 
temporarily at all events, by the sword. France, for instance, 
fought us in America and India with that object first of all, anda 
successful treaty was always one which handed over provinces or 
‘possessions.’ In 1815, for example, the kings and diplomatists 
who redistributed Europe all spoke of the cession or acquisition 
of so many ‘souls’ as a sort of common denominator. It was a 
bad kind of greed, but it had this advantage—that it was in a way 
calculable, and had limits. Statesmen knew fairly well what 
other statesmen wanted, and could make alliances and combina- 
tions accordingly. It was certain, for example, that Britain 
wanted no land upon the Continent, that France cared only or 
mainly for land which touched her frontier, that Prussia did not 
desire possessions out of Germany. The alarming element of 
vagueness was absent from the ambition of the nations.” 


The characteristics of the new form of greed 7he Sfhectator 
describes as follows: 


“At present the land-hunger has receded almost out of poli- 
ticians’ sight, superseded, as it were, by a newer and more dan- 
gerous greed. France, it is true, took Savoy and Nice from 
their owners; Germany, Alsace-Lorraine; Austria, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; and there are provinces, and even kingdoms, like 
Servia and Bulgaria, which are objects of incessant intrigue; but 
the nations are more excited by the desire for actual wealth. As 
the root of Socialism is the thirst of the poor for more physical 
comfort, better food, better lodging, and more leisure, so the 
root of international jealousy is the thirst for a larger national 
fortune, to be rid of a general poverty which diminishes too slowly 
for the increase in the general sense of wants, a sense produced 
in the main by advancing intelligence. The peoples are eagerly 
scanning the roads to wealth, and find them not in industry and 
reduced taxation, but in tropical possessions, in foreign trade, in 
the immense businesses based upon ‘concessions,’ that is, in 
reality, upon mining rights, state contracts, and monopolies of 
all descriptions. The governments are urged to ‘divide Africa,’ 
to found colonies like German East Africa, to conquer kingdoms 
like Madagascar, to secure ‘treaty rights’ over profitable trades, 
even to use their political strength to secure bargains like the sup- 
ply of rails to China, or the monopoly of mineral oil in Russia, or 
the supply of some single article like tobacco to the people of 
Turkey. The home market is guarded as if it were a property, 
and the intrusion of foreigners into the colonial market rouses 
against them the kind of feeling with which the buccaneers were 
once regarded in Spain. France is one of the greatest states in 
the world, but its Government was lately threatened with over- 
throw, because the administration of Algeria has granted a 
monopoly of some phosphates to a British company. Nay, the 
popular cry went even further, and, as we reported last week, the 
French colonists of Tonquin were denounced as traitors because 
they ventured to request permission to buy goods out of France. 
Of course, with the popular temper in such a state, any nation 
which is active is suspected of seeking gain, and half the Conti- 
nent believes at this moment that English interference for the 
Armenians is dictated by a hope of obtaining specially profitable 
trades in Turkey, or, perhaps, of discovering another auriferous 
region in Armenia. In particular the thirst for gold in its con- 
crete and tangible shape has broken out everywhere almost as 
strongly as it broke out in the sixteenth century among Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Elizabethan Englishmen. Mines, it is believed, 
on the Continent, are the swiftest, perhaps the largest, of all 
wealth-producers, and not to possess them is to be poor. One 
great cause of the sudden exaltation of the jealous hatred of 
Great Britain is a belief that we have been suddenly enriched by 
new discoveries of mines yielding not only precious metals but 
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even diamonds and rubies, shares in which have recently excited 
a mania of speculation in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. Look, say 
the hangry Continentals, at the wealth those selfish English are 
obtaining in Australia, South Africa, British Columbia, and Brit- 
ish Guiana, digging it out of the very ground. Why should those 
insolent islanders, with no conscription, have all that, and we 
nothing except what we can make by tilling exhausted soils, or 
competing with all the world for the sale of our still very feeble 
manufactures? We will have some of the really fat things, if we 
have to fight for them. The French have been persevering in 
Madagascar because they expect to find gold. The Germans are 
eager for the independence of the Transvaal because it is a vast 
gold region, which may ultimately, they fancy, fall to them. 
Even the Japanese have been lured to Formosa by hopes, proba- 
bly well founded, that the island may be found to be one of the 
‘metalliferous patches’ of the world. ‘There is a positive frenzy 
of greed developed in the active nations which lends heat and 
purpose to every accusation against England, and we ourselves 
are not innocent in the matter. Most of our mines came to us 
long before the thirst for mining began, but tho it is culturable 
territory that we have first of all sought in South Africa, our 
necessity being emigration, there can be no doubt that the search 
for gold has influenced both our policy and our colonization. It 
has not influenced our Government much, or we should never 
have invested the Boers with property rights in the Transvaal, or 
given up so easily our claim to Madagascar ; but it has influenced 
financiers, traders, and the hosts of adventurers who have fol- 
lowed upon their footsteps. Lobengula was a horrid savage who 
at last took to murdering our people; but if his dominion had 
been merely prairie, we suspect he would have been reigning 
still. The Americans, who are like us in temperament, except 
that they are sensitive, have no foreign territories to exploit; but 
they would themselves admit that one key to their internal politics 
is the desire, rising to a furious passion among the governing 
men of their silver-yielding States, to raise the price of that 
metal to its ancient level. It is the greed of multitudes, not any 
financial necessity, which has given the ‘Silverites’ such a posi- 
tion in the Senate that no tax bill can be passed which does not in 
some way favor their views, and that no proposal for a single 
gold standard can obtain so much as a fair hearing. 

“We do not know that it is of any particular use to moralize 
upon this outbreak of international greediness, which is only 
remarkable because it has seized upon such vast populations at 
once. The world has known the symptoms of the gold-fever for 
many hundred years, and has agreed to treat the gold-thirst as 
a feature in human nature rather than an aberration. If gold has 
been found near a city, noone will remain at work ; even military 
discipline is shaken, and no force short of military law, which 
has death for its ultimate sanction, will keep employees faithful to 
their duty. Nations are but collections of individuals, and we do 
not wonder, therefore, at France and Germany, and even Amer- 
ica, regarding British success in gold-finding with envious or 
angry eyes. Our object is rather to point out to our countrymen 
that this is the fact, and to bid them remember that they can not 
run so hard as they have recently been doing in this race for 
wealth without stirring up bitter animosities.” 


HOW WE WOULD PROFIT BY EUROPEAN 
WARS. 


UR German-American contemporaries regard the chance of 

a struggle between the United States and England as 

small, but they believe that the long-promised struggle between 

the European powers is at hand. The Vo/s#sé/att, Cincinnati, 

points out that we must necessarily profit very much by a war in 

Europe. That paper declares that it has no wish for such a war, 

but says that it would be very foolish in the people of America 

if they did not secure all the profits likely to fall to the looker-on. 
The Volksdlatt expresses itself as follows: 


“When two are fighting, the third generally goes off with the 
booty. Naturally it is thought that our country will play this 
part of the fortunate third party, for we alone are in a position to 
supply the warring powers with the necessary supplies. Among 
these supplies are, in the first place, provisions. Australia and 
India, both British dependencies, can not export grain except at 
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the risk of having their ships taken away by the enemies’ cruisers. 
Their competition is thus out of the question. Hence the United 
States could extend its exports to Great Britain and France ina 
remarkable manner. Germany, however, would obtain all the 
breadstuffs she needs from Russia; but besides the grain exports, 
all the transportation business would be conducted by the United 
States. The Neutrality Regulations are as follows: 

“*Neutral flags protect the cargoes of the enemy, with the ex- 
ception of war-material. 

““Goods not classified as war-contraband can not be declared 
prizes.’ 

“The first rule proves that ships sailing under United States 
colors may carry on the commerce of the enemy. Germany, 
England, and the rest of the countries likely to be involved in a 
European war can therefore continue their exports by means of 
vessels sailing under the Stars and Stripes. This would raise at 
once to a strong position the hitherto neglected shipping trade of 
the United States. Not only would the momentary profits be 
very great, but it is also likely that, if this country once gets 
a thorough hold of the shipping of the world, it will not again lose 
EG 

“The second rule allows the United States to send its goods 
even under the flag of one of the belligerents. We would, there- 
fore, have plenty of ships at our disposal to transport the enor- 
mous quantity of supplies which would suddenly be demanded 
of us. By contraband is meant solely goods which are used ex- 
clusively for military purposes, such as arms and ammunition. 
The United States has, therefore, the right to provision the bel- 
ligerents. The balance of trade would change in our favor, and 
all our financial difficulties would vanish. 

“Thanks to neutrality, the American nation flourished wonder- 
fully during the French Revolution. Not until Napoleon closed 
the Continent against British goods and Great Britain retaliated 
did the advantages cease which we derived from the great Euro- 
pean wars. To-day Great Britain would not dare to prohibit 
neutral commerce, for fear of offending the whole civilized world. 
All we have to do is to carefully avoid friction with a European 
power, especially with England. As England will have her 
hands full in case of a war with Germany and Germany's allies, 
she would not wish to make enemies of us.”"—7rans/lated for 
Tue Literary Dicgsr. 


AMBASSADOR BAYARD’S EXPLANATIONS. 


HOMAS F. BAYARD, the American Ambassador to Eng- 
Jand, has replied to the inquiry of the House of Represen- 
tatives regarding his speeches made before the Philosophical 
Society at Edinburgh and at Boston, England. The Ambassador 
does not deny he used the language which aroused criticism in 
this country, but he thinks that the context and attendant circum- 
stances should be considered. In justification of the Edinburgh 
speech, in which he characterized protection as “a form of state 
socialism,” he refers to sections of the personal instructions to 
diplomats, and then states that the address was delivered before 
an institution pure‘y literary and scientific and wholly uncon- 
nected with political parties; no political controversy relating to 
the subject was pending, and the speech was an expression of 
personal opinion formed after careful deliberation. In the after- 
dinner speech in Boston, England, following the presentation of 
prizes at the grammar-school last fall, he was reported to have 
said: “The President [Cleveland] stood in the midst of a strong, 
self-confident, and oftentimes violent people—men who sought to 
have their own way. It took areal man to govern the people of 
the United States.” Mr. Bayard says of this that a post-prandial 
tone prevailed, and adds: “I spoke without premeditation, with- 
out notes, unaware of a reporter’s presence, and have no means 
except recollection (now somewhat vague) to enable me to correct 
either report [in local papers]. Therefore I shall not now essay 
it, atho it is obvious the reporters failed to catch my words 
(sometimes in Latin) and confused them. But both reports are 
sufficiently full and accurate to describe the purpose of my visit 
and general nature and intent of my remarks.” 
President Cleveland submitted the explanations and accom- 
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panying papers to the House as a report from the Secretary of 
State, without comment. The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has a resolution of censure under consideration. Mr. 
Bayard has some upholders in the press, but many critics. The 
Chicago Chronicle says: 


“What Mr. Bayard said he may repeat with propriety anywhere 
in the world, for, what he said was a simple truth. . . . If Mr. 
Reed, who is the House of Representatives, pushes the matter 
[of censure] then the Republican Party will be fully responsible 
for as dastardly an attempt at menace of a free man as legislators 
have ever proposed.” 


The New York Hera/d (Ind. Dem.) demands an immediate 
recall : 


“That an Ambassador shown by his own attempted defense 
guilty of such misconduct is unfit to represent this country abroad 
is not open to question. It is an offense which wichly merits the 
recall of the offender, and if Mr. Cleveland fails so to deal with it 
promptly the House should not hesitate or delay to take such action 
as the case demands. If nothing is done a precedent will be 
established which will be taken asa license for every Ambassador 
and Minister of the United States abroad to neglect his official 
business to run around making mischievous harangues that can 
only bringr idicule upon our diplomatic service and discredit upon 
the United States. Mr. Bayard should be recalled at once.” 


The Boston Advertiser (Rep.) says: 


“If there were any friends of Ambassador Bayard who hoped 
that his case would be improved by some new and more favorable 
light to be thrown upon the publication of the correspondence 
between him and the State Department relative to his partizan 
harangues, such hopeful ones will find their bright anticipations 
blasted, on reading the message sent yesterday to the National 
House of Representatives by the President, and the correspond- 
ence between Olney and Bayard which accompanies the message. 
Those, too, if any such there are, who expected to find that the 
President or Secretary of State had done all that was necessary in 
the premises, so that Congress had no need to act, will be disap- 
pointed. The President expressly says that no action has been 
taken by the Executive, except that which is disclosed in the ac- 
companying documents. Those documents merely show Mr. 
Bayard’s cable despatches and letters by which he endeavors to 
excuse himself, and Mr. Olney’s cablegram calling for additional 
information. It is a moderate statement to say that the Ambas- 
sador’s efforts to make out a defense fail completely. It would 
not be exaggeration to add that they leave him in a worse plight 
than before.” 





THE STATUS OF THE NEW WOMAN. 


HE Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court recently sustained 

the action of a wife for individual damages against a rail- 

road corporation after her husband had already received damages 

from the road for the loss of the ‘company, services, and care of 

his wife” through an accident. The Boston 7ranscrifi styles the 

decision as an emancipation unequaled among all the great 

emancipations of our times, and insists that the financial freedom 

of married women is something that even conservatives and man- 
suffragists can rejoice over. Zhe Transcript says: 


“The decision points out that since our statutes relative to 
married women doing business on their own account, and relating 
to the property of married women, have already made every mar- 
ried women by law a distinct and independent person from her 
husband, not only in respect to her right to own property, but 
also in respect to her right to use her time for the purpose of 
earning money on her sole and separate account, the old common 
law ‘whether-or-no’ right of the husband to her ‘society, com- 
panionship, and services’ has disappeared. This is a conse- 
quence, says our Supreme Court, ‘which the Legislature must be 
deemed to have foreseen and intended.’ . . . Action for injuries 
sustained to herself brings forth the court’s opinion that a hus- 
band ‘can appropriate neither the earnings nor the time’ of his 
wife. Remonstrants might, however, console themselves with 
the thought that few wives go into money-earning occupations in 
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this country if their husbands earn good livings, and may point 
with faith to the part of the old law still left requiring the hus- 
band to support the wife all the same. The era of perfect equal- 
ity when the husband can legally demand to be supported by the 
wife is yet some time off.” 


In this connection we note the comments of a Western paper, 
the Minneapolis 7zmes, on the anthropological conclusions set 
forth in a paper read by Professor Waldeyer, of Berlin, at the late 
Anthropological Congress in Cassel. Professor Waldeyer asserted 
that there were conclusive physiological reasons why woman's 
sphere of activity should be different from that of man. Stress 
was laid on differences in the structure of the brain, and man 
was said to have the better developed muscular and bony system. 
The decisive difference, he claimed, lay in the blood. There is, 
said he, a difference of five hundred red corpuscles in a cubic 
centimeter of blood, and as these red corpuscles are the very 
quintessence of existence woman is vitally and dynamically in- 
ferior to man. She has about nine tenths the vital force of a 
man. Zhe Times says: 


“Other things being equal, it seems quite possible that women 
might rise superior to mere anatomical differences. But the 
greatest obstacle to absolute equality lies not in differences of 
bone, nor brain, nor blood, but in differences of heart. The 
nature, tastes, and inclinations of women are so totally different 
from those of men that it is impossible to conceive of any great 
number imitating men for any length of time. Women are con- 
stitutionally domestic, and this fact is the one great obstacle that 
will not be argued down. 

“The rational way of looking at the woman movement is that 
it is a reaction from the oppression of the past. Nature’s law of 
extremes makes it necessary for the pendulum to swing to its 
limit, but the present license in dress and manners seems to in- 
dicate that that point is almost reached, and it will speedily swing 
back to conventionality. Already women of culture and refine- 
ment are beginning to avoid the very suspicion of being ‘ad- 
vanced’ by renewed attention to the arts of femininity and the 
graces of womanhood. The masculine woman, the club woman, 
the new woman of every type will be carried out to the sea of 
oblivion with the ebbing tide of wildness. The idea that the 
sacred institution of home is threatened is the utter nonsense of 
alarmists. The home can not be shaken. It is founded upon the 
eternal rock of human nature.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


LET dogs delight to bark and bite; 
To do so is their fate. 
They can’t be turned ; they never learned, 
You see, to arbitrate. 
— The Star, Washington. 
BRAZIL shouldn't have 
left little Trinidad out 
over-night; she might 
have known somebody 
would steal it.—7he Led- 
ger, Philadelphia. 


IF all the world lovesa 
lover, Mr. B. Harrison 
ought to have a pretty 
big boom at this time.— 
Constitution, Atlanta. 


To the new congres- 
sional chaplain we owe 
the stump prayer.—7he 
Herald, Boston. 


IT may be that Senator 
Tillman has thought bet- 
ter of it and will beat his 
pitchfork into a snow- 
plow.— The Times-Her- 
ald, Chicago. 


HEREAFTER Ambassa- 
dor Bayard will do well 
to apologize first and 
make his speeches after- 
ward.—Press, New York. 


A CONSOLATION in the 
present situation is that 
the investiture of Havana 
will not interrupt the 
manufacture of pure Ha- 
vana cigars in this coun- 


try.—TZhe Republic, St. 





AT CHICAGO, JULY 7. 
‘Beauty and the Beast,”’ 
Louis, —The Journal, Detroit. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WALT WHITMAN AT HOME. 


T is known that while Walt Whitman in his later years was 
always accessible to visitors, he had a way of his own of 
withdrawing into himself if the visitor was not to his liking. It 
seems that to his friend Mr. Horace L. Traubel his door and the 
portal of his soul were always hospitably open. Mr. Traubel has 
grouped together in the January Arena some desultory but im- 
portant notes derived from conversations had with Whitman in 
the few months preceding his death. From this article we quote: 


“Much of Whitman’s life had been stormy. He lived to see 
the storm dying if not dead. He felt in his later days that he 
had produced indubitable effects. He 
never doubted of final acceptance. But 
he was scarcely prepared to have posi- 
tive evidences of recognition appear in 
his lifetime. ‘The world moves at a 
faster pace than of old,’ he reflected; 
‘its instruments of movement are prompt 
and numerous: the harvest is hastened.’ 
I remember that he avowed himself in 
this way: ‘Iam hereatlast. From 1855 
until the last few years I wondered if 
I had yet arrived. I am here to stay.’ 
Then, as if to anticipate any possible 
charges of egotism, he would explain: 
‘But Iam more thanI, What am I but 
an idea, spirit ?—a new language for civ- 
ilization? What am I but you, what are 
you again but this same I?’ 

“Whitman did not deceive himself. 
He acquiesced in the terms of opposition. 
He never wished to believe what the 
plain facts of every day denied. He 
met every negative with a welcome. 
He was grateful for objections and a 
generous host to all visiting objectors. 
He was a good listener but an unwilling 
controversialist. He was the last man 
in a controversy and the first out. He 
gave his ‘God-bless-you’ even to dissent. 

“Old, physically a wreck, bodily much-suffering, baffled each 
day in attempts to acquit himself of appointed labors, he could 
say to me every night and every morning: ‘I shall be happy till 
you come again and happy when youcome.’ And, commenting 
upon his utter physical depletion, he would laugh and remark: 
‘We accept these terms for our bodies only: the escape is certain.’ 

“Whitman felt content in his achievements. Yet he would also 
without bias review his career. Let me cite here an item of his 
talk which I transcribed: ‘I see nothing to regret. I have not 
always been satisfactorily expressed. On the whole, with most 
of my arrows, I have reached my mark. If there is any mistake 
at all—any lack of full emphasis anywhere—it is in what I have 
written in behalf of the criminal, outlawed, discredited classes. 
I might have said more for these—made my sympathy, hospital- 
ity, more manifest. But I guess I will be understood.’” 


One night Whitman and Mr. Traubel talked of immortality. 
Mr. Traubel told the poet that he had that day been asked whether 
the latter’s belief in immortality persisted. “What did you an- 
swer?” said Whitman. “I said,” replied Mr. Traubel, “that if 
immortality depended upon your or any other man’s belief in it 
you could not believe. ‘I said that you see and feel immortality.” 
To this Whitman cried “Amen.” We quote again: 


‘Furthermore, he asserted, as in effect he had done on another 
occasion to Nelly O’Connor, when she asked him the direct ques- 
tion whether he ‘felt sure’ of immortality: ‘Ido: I am sure of it: 
the doors are all taken off, the walls are all down, there is noth- 
ing to hinder.’ And when he spoke of immortality it was not as 
of something which ‘in a certain contingency’ might ‘be with- 
drawn,’ but as of a universal law whose circle had no outside. 
The day before he died he made this memorable remark : ‘There 
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is no bad in the final analysis—there is no shadow, no grief, no 
antagonism: every man, understanding, dares look every other 
man square in the eye.’ 

Whitman’s personal manners were eminently complimentary. 
You felt that he was master of himself and that he demanded the 
same self-mastery of you. He desired no mastership. When he 
said a wise thing you were apt to feel that you heard yourself 
talking. He was mystic and mechanic. His wagon may have 
been hitched for all necessary occasions to the most illustrious 
stars in the firmament, but the burdens it carried in the intervals 
were reminiscent of earth-uses and employed for the temporal as 
well as the prophetic interests of man. In his personal atmos- 
phere commonplace and genius felt an equal welcome. He con- 
ferred no titles.” 


We are told that Whitman’s fondness for the generic word 
‘“*America” has been and is misunderstood; that to him America 
was not a geographical name or a politi- 
cal institution, but a spirit. Mr. Trau- 
bel says: 


“If he spoke familiarly of America 
and of democracy, making these house- 
hold words and gods, identifying one 
with the other, declining to consider the 
possibility of their separation, it was not 
in any alienating spirit. He conceived 
of America at all times as having ideally 
at heart the interests of allraces. By 
those who only superficially read or knew 
him he was taken as the apologist and 
boasting trumpeter of current political 
methods and policies. He was awake to 
all the needs of experience. He did not 
disdain the steps by which ends are ac- 
complished. But he never swore that 
the step was the end. Having infinite 
faith and boundless vision he had infi- 
nite and boundless patience. America, 
democracy, were eniy in small part polit- 
ical. The political was the superficial. 
Underlying the sensational features of 
our democracy he recognized social, re- 
ligious powers by whose husbandry free- 
dom would yet universally prevail. 
America was indicator. It reported to 
him the situation from the advance line. ‘I see to the future bet- 
ter through the American than through the older races. This is 
not to say that I deny the older races. There is no privilege en- 
joyed by one above any other in this movement of peoples. We 
are evoked from the same beginnings, we reach toward the same 
destiny. In spite of quarrels there must be healing—in spite of 
differing routes and storms that seem to wreck, there is only one 
ship and one port, and all will ride gaily in together at last.’” 


Among the closing paragraphs is one touching upon Whitman’s 
religious views: 


“Whitman did not negative the churches. He included them. 
He never ceased hisrefusal of all special claims made for any one 
faith. ‘Iam as much Buddhist as Christian, as much Moham- 
medan as Buddhist, as much nothing as something. I have a 
good deal of use for all thereligions. But if lam tobe dragooned 
into some small desert place, which in the churches is called a 
creed, and left there to die, I must act upon my always reserved 
right of personal decision. The time will come when even Chris- 
tians will acknowledge that Ingersoll, reforming the average 
Christianity of our day, was a direct witness of God.’ Neverthe- 
less, ‘while I expect to see the whole nature of Christian theory 
changed, much old trumpery and barbarity dismissed, I do not 
feel called upon to use an ax myself.’” 





ROBERT FRANZ died in 1892, at the age of seventy-seven. He composed 
a set of a dozen songs in 1837 which Schumann, among others, greatly 
praised. He was deaf, like Beethoven ; and was obliged, after some years 
of office in various universities as lecturer, organist, and director, to resign 
his posts. After that disappointment he gave himself up entirely to com- 
position and to editing Bach's, Handel’s, and other old masters’ works. 
He wrote more than three hundred songs—and is forgotten !—7%e Chap- 
Book. 
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THE DELUGE OF FICTION. 


EVER was so much fiction read as in these days. Day by 
day busy pens are tracing records of imaginary doings of 
imaginary people—of tears never shed, of laughter never heard, 
of hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, vices and virtues, baseless 
and unsubstantial as castles of air—and all day and all night long 
printing-presses rattle and whirr to the same end. Every day 
fresh and fresh novels pour from the publishing-houses, yet there 
is an incessant cry for more. Thus reflecting, Mr. M. G. Tuttiet 
(“Maxwell Gray”), writing on “The Advantage of Fiction,” in 
The Nineteenth Century for January, remarks that whether this 
mounting tide of fiction has reached the flood and may now be 
expected to ebb is not easy to say, tho it is sadly easy to say that 
the quality does not improve with the quantity. He then says: 


“This perpetual novel-reading and writing is to some people 
an evil sign of the times. For the world does not appear to be 
much wiser, wittier, or kinder than it was; nor is it, perhaps, for 
all its vaunt of scientific research and increasing knowledge of 
matter, more learned, tho its learning is far more widely diffused 
and copiously diluted. And it must be confessed that literature 
at this high-tide of novel-writing and reading, and general lavish 
book-production, is ata low ebb. Such purely literary merits as 
style and form are scarcely discerned in these days; the most 
successful novels are not the best; poetry is less read and still 
less valued than perhaps at any previous time. It is an ill symp- 
tom for literature that verse is gradually fading from periodicals. 
Criticism scarcely exists; if a new Milton arose to-morrow, not 
six people could be found capable of reviewing him, not three 
with the courage to doit, tho mushroom Miltons are yearly found 
and forgotten. Therank, ever-increasing crop of newspapers and 
magazines, partly the result of literary decadence, is rapidly de- 
grading fiction and extinguishing literature. There are not 
enough good writers to supply this enormous quicksand of print; 
competition is so fierce that only the most salable magazines can 
keep going, and these play more and more tothe gallery. Demos 
wants periodicals, but he does not want them good. Base curi- 
osity, vulgar craving for personalities, morbid love of the ugly, 
the revolting, and the commonplace, are rapidly driving art as 
well as literature from magazines. Even those once specially 
devoted to art are now painfully hideous with blurred reproduc- 
tions of photographed halls and parlors crammed with furniture, 
ugly and uninteresting in themselves, and with the hard, exag- 
gerated shadows and lights and false perspective inevitable in 
photography.” 

The craving for fiction, Mr. Tuttiet perceives, is among the 
great elemental instincts of our race. He questions if, after all, 
fiction is not greater than fact, and, following up this thought, 
ruminates as follows: 


“One would think a child’s brain amply exercised and amused 
by the daily and hourly acquisition of plain fact as he moves 
about ‘in worlds not realized.’ But no; the infancy of the indi- 
vidual, like that of the race, is more concerned with fiction than 
with fact. Every child is half a poet for at least five years. 
‘Shadow-peopled infancy’ is always demanding story, always 
inventing. Nothing is its plain self, everything shadows some- 
thing else; acup of milk is a well, a pond, a sea; ajar of the 
child’sarm produces a storm with tragic consequences ; the nurse 
bewails spilt milk and spattered tablecloth; she is bidden to 
lament shipwreck and loss of life. A sofa is a castle on an im- 
pregnable rock; it is dangerous to pass certain corners in hall 
and lobby. ‘This is the den of a bear, robbers lie in wait to rush 
out from that; a clump of trees on the lawn is the abode of a 
dread enchanter. You may think your six years’ son is walking 
by your side; you are mistaken—it is a robber chief, a pirate, a 
Zulu, a red Indian, Robinson Crusoe, or only some contempo- 
rary Jones. He walks with a grave air looking cautiously about, 
on the watch for an ambush or the slot of a deer. The mere de- 
light of living and moving in the sunshine of a novel and mys- 
terious world in the character of a child of six is too little for this 
small man’s large mind, he must walk through a shadow world in 
some shadow character as well—so deep is the instinctive craving 
for fiction.” 


The application of the word “hero” to the chief character in the 
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meanest transcript of the life of to-day is pointed out by Mr. 
Tuttiet as significant, reflecting, as it does, the time when the 
chief actors in stories were mighty beings, superhuman or extra- 
human, doers of great deeds. “There was an awful rainbow once 
in heaven,” he suggestively quotes, and remarks, “but prying 
philosophers have dissipated its glories into coldly accurate angles 
of refraction.” Further on, Mr. Tuttiet traces the course of fic- 
tion as follows: 


“Roughly speaking, Chaucer was the first to introduce the low- 
born hero of contemporary life into English fiction, but very 
sparingly; his serious heroes and heroines were still heroic and 


mostly of high degree. Shakespeare is greatest when he tells. 


sad stories of the deaths of kings; his representative man, he who 


‘stands for the whole race, is a prince, a man in whose fate the 


fate of nations is involved. With democracy grew the prose 
story of contemporary life. With feudalism died the romance of 
kings. Robinson Crusoe may be styled the first democratic hero, 
the antithesis to the princely Greek sea-wanderer. With the as- 
cendancy of the middle classes flowered the prose middle-class 
romance, that of Fielding, Richardson, Miss Austen, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot. Victor Hugo, the first great writer 
who may be considered a product of the French Revolution, struck 
the first note in the romance of prurience and decay; he is the 
founder of the decadent school, whose motto is, ‘ Evil, be thou my 
Good,’ and whose heroes are chiefly villains and outcasts. With 
the broadening of social sympathy after the English Reform bill, 
and the reaction from the shudder of the French Revolution, 
came the noble hero of ignoble birth, of whom Charles Kingsley 
and George Eliot were the chief painters, the finest flowering of 
which is Enoch Arden, and who to-day have innumerable succes- 
sors. With Nihilism, Anarchy, and Socialism came the fiction of 
filth and the gutter; now rampant but not triumphant, and which 
can not live long, its origin being corruption.” 





NIETZSCHE’S EARLY LIFE. 


NEW edition of Friedrich Nietzsche’s complete works is to 

be brought out in Germany, and, as a sort of prologue to it, 

a biography of this brilliant but erratic philosopher has been 

published. The editor of the series is Nietzsche's sister, and she 

states that the writing of his biography has been an extremely 

difficult task, as Nietzsche destroyed all notes and correspondence 
which he did not intend should be given to the world. 


During the four years which Nietzsche spent in the university 
he enjoyed perfect health, and displayed no peculiarities. His 
appearance reminded people of Goethe in his youth. Altho he 
distinguished himself in his studies, he has this to say about them 
in one of his notes: “What interested me in the lectures was not 
so much the substance as the methods of the instrictors. I saw 
how little of actual knowledge was imparted, and wondered why 
such a high value was placed by people generally on a university 
education. It finally became clear to me that the important thing 
was the method, the manner of the exposition, and I thencefor- 
ward concentrated my attention on this feature of the instruction.” 
Nietzsche had intended to devote himself to music, but his uni- 
versity experience led him to choose an academic career, and 
study music only in his leisure hours. He tried to enter into the 
spirit of student life and joined several student societies, but their 
noisy and drunken realism repelled him. He made some efforts 
to reform them along idealistic lines, but failed, and dropped, not 
without bitterness and regret, his student affiliations. It was at 
this time that he became acquainted with Schopenhauer’s philos- 
ophy, which made a profound impression on him. Subsequently 
he became one of the acutest critics of Schopenhauer, and wrote 
a strong and sharp essay against him, but he never entirely freed 
himself from the influence of Schopenhauerism. ‘The editor of 
the biography explains this as follows: He had a dual nature; 
he was warm, enthusiastic, and highly impressionable, and read- 
ily allowed himself to be carried away by his feelings. But his 
critical, logical mind would soon undermine his impulsive beliefs 
and sentimental adhesions, and his very disappointment would 
impel him to attack most bitterly the man or philosophy he had 
ardently accepted for a time. 

It was the same with philology. At the University of Leipsic, 
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he attracted general attention by his philological studies, partic- 
ularly by his essays on classical Greece, and great things were 
expected of him by his professors. Soon, however, he dropped 
philology as narrow, and began to criticize its aims and outlook. 
He wrote some essays on the study of history, which fore- 
shadowed his greater work on the utility and danger of the study 
of history. Under the laws of Germany he was obliged to join 
the army for a year, and he hada good deal to say about the para- 
dox of a soldier pondering questions of state and philosophy. 
Sickness resulting from an accident led to his discharge from the 
army, and he shortly thereafter was appointed special professor 
at the Basle University. This position gave him 3,000 francs a 
year. He was an intense German Nationalist and ardent sup- 
porter of Bismarck; subsequently, however, his views on these 
questions underwent a radical change. Step by step he was led 
to the creation of his egoistic philosophy, elaborated in his series 
of original and striking books. Whether this philosophy is in 
any way responsible for his loss of reason, is a question on which 
opinions differ. 





SARAH BERNHARDT’S RETURN. 


N the night of the 20th of January, Sarah Bernhardt once 
more appeared on our stage, after an absence of about five 

years. At Abbey’s Theater she led in a play called “Izeyl,” 
written for her by Armand Sylvestre and Eugene Morand, which 




















SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(From a late photograph by Nadarz, Paris.) 


was first produced at the Renaissance in Paris. The authors have 
located their drama in India, centuries before Christ, and the 
réle of /zey/, the courtesan, was specially provided for Mme. 
Bernhardt. An Eastern prince, on the eve of his enthronement, 
becomes a convert to the religion of Buddha, resigns his crown, 
and becomes ateacher of his newfaith. His younger brother had 
been a lover of Jzey/, had stolen for her the sacred tripod from 
the temple, and angered his mother and the populace against her. 
To revenge herself on the mother, /zey/ follows the converted 
priest to the mountains, endeavors to seduce him from his vows, 
and herself becomes a convert to his faith. The Magdalen then 
returns to sell her jewels and prepare herself for the new life, 
In the mean time the younger brother of the abdicated prince has 
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become Rajah, and offers /zey/ hislove again. She refuses, and, 
not knowing his rank, kills him when he insists that she abandon 
her religion and yield to him. For this she is blinded and led 
into a forest to die, where the priest meets her, and she dies in 
his arms, a martyr to her religion. 


The Times of the 21st remarked of Mme. Bernhardt’s personal 
appearance : 


“Her voice is as flexible and rich as it was when she was last 
here, and time has touched her face lightly. It would be folly 
to say that she retains all the fiery eloquence and seeming spon- 
taneity of her earlier days. But she is still the greatest of living 
actresses, as powerful in great climaxes as ever, as strong and 
fascinating in repose, as strikingly original, and as wonderfully 
graceful in her gestures and poses.” 

The Sun said: 


“There was nothing about the performance last night that was 
quite so striking as the remarkably youthful appearance of the 
French actress. Those in the audience who had seen her before 
were amazed at the extent to which she retains the appearance and 
illusion of being a considerably younger woman than they know 
her to be in reality; and the younger playgoers, whom she faced 
for the first time, saw a woman who has been famous for twenty 
years, and looked as tho she might dignifiedly continue—so far as 
her personal charm goes—to exploit her genius for years to come. 
She is not the meager, tenuous Sarah of those earlier days. She 
is stouter, but none the less attractive in her own way.” 


The Tribune, admitting the actress’s “melodious voice, her 
clear articulation, her sinuous, feline, expeditious movements, 
and her professional expertness,” and paying compliment to her 
“admirable skill and artistic refinement of method,” commented 
as follows: 


“Dramatic genius, in order that it may be completely effective, 
must have free play, and it is never so limber as when it presents 
a female who is glorified by filthy vice. /zey/ had never yet seen 
the man who did not incontinently surrender to her charms, and, 
accordingly, when she heard of a male being who preferred relig- 
ion to ‘love,’ she became inflated with a noble scorn, proclaimed 
the instant subjugation of that presumptuous monster, pursued 
him into the woods, crawled all over his person, and, to her 
amazement and disgust, found him as torpid as a cold potato: 
and thereupon she was turned to virtue, so that when the usual 
man next came along, and proffered the usual boon of his devo- 
tion, she promptly stuck a knife into his gizzard, and thus paci- 
fied him. For that unexpected and peculiar, tho efficacious and 
final, commentary on ‘love,’ she was subjected to fatal tortures; 
but, just before her demise, she was consoled with an assurance 
from the gelid ascetic who had repelled her advances in the 
wilderness, that, while he had resisted her blandishments, he had 
not failed to feel them. She then expired with the comfortable 
conviction that ‘leve’ is everything, even when it misses fire. 

“The great Bernhardt doctrine, like various other doctrines of 
contemporaneous prominence, is so elastic that it sometimes be- 
comes perplexing, even to experts; but, as nearly as it can be 
defined, it declares that any kind of conduct, so long as it is actu- 
ated by ‘love,’ is necessarily impressive and interesting, and 
therefore may properly be presented upon the stage. That inter- 
pretation of it throws a large door wide open, whereby many 
things may enter—for ‘love’ is a word that bears various defini- 
tions. The thing that has entered with Mme. Bernhardt is the 
Erring Sister who gets to glory by being ‘ruined.’ That genus 
has long been sufficiently common in the drama, but the famous 
French actress presents a peculiar variety of it. Her fallen angel 
is customarily ‘heeled.’ Jzey/ slaughters an: unwelcome lover 
with a dagger. 7Zosca slays an amorous tyrant with a carving- 
knife. Theodora perforates a dangerous witness of her adilter- 
ous licentiousness with a convenient hairpin. There is a fertility 
of resource in proceedings of that kind—an expeditious alacrity, 
which invests the courtesan character with exceptional luster, and 
the spectator is admonished that‘ love’ not only ‘levels all ranks,’ 
but keeps them leveled; not only ‘lays the shepherd’s crook be- 
side the scepter,’ but occasionally lays the shepherd also—in 
point of fact, lays him out. All this is important to mankind, 
and especially is it essential to the rising generation, the gener- 
ous, eager, receptive, pleasure-seeking young people who, for the 
most part, constitute the theatrical audience.” 
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BERNHARD GILLAM. 


HE issue of /udge of January 25 contains a feeling eulogy 
on Bernhard Gillam, the celebrated cartoonist, whose death 
we chronicled in our last issue. /udge says of the dead artist: 


“His sun had not even climbed to its zenith, yet in this spring- 
time he had won his place as one of the greatest and most power- 
ful delineators of the 

time. The spirit of 
; his work never was 
ee gs Sak: ' sardonic, and_ its 
ie pungency was in the 
idea, not the exag- 
geration. The abun- 
dant resources of a 
splendid scholar- 
ship, broad and se- 
lective reading, his 
familiarity with all 
the treasures of 
English poetry and 
prose, his knowledge 
of the world’s leg- 
ends, were but re- 
enforcements for his 
pencil. He was in- 
nocent as a child, en- 
thusiastic as a girl, 
generous as a prince, 
tender as the touch 
of a feather, yet keen 
i when called to de- 
i fend as the edge of a 

Damascus blade.” 

















BERNHARD GILLAM. i 
The cartoon here- 


with was the last work of Mr. Gillam’s hands. By courtesy of 
Judge we reproduce it and his portrait. 

Mr. Gillam’s first experiences when he came to this country 
from England, a mere lad, were told by him to his friend Mr. 
John A. Sleicher, of 7he City Record, and the latter recalled one 
of them for the benefit of a 77zbune reporter. Mr. Sleicher said: 


“Mr. Gillam took pardonable pleasure in referring to his early 
struggles for recognition as an artist. He told me that he owed 
almost everything to the kindness of the late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Gillam had fine abilities as a portrait painter, and after he had 
been making a precarious living in following the work of an artist 
on various illustrated periodicals, it occurred tohim that he would 
take up the work of portrait-painting. He was an English boy, 
and but two Americans had impressed him by their greatness— 
General Grant and Henry Ward Beecher. He determined to 
make a picture of one of these, and rest his fame on the result. 
After deliberation he decided to try Beecher. He obtained a 
photograph of the great preacher and labored patiently and zeal- 
ously until he had made a very fine and lifelike picture of the 
Brooklyn orator. Then, wrapping it carefully in paper and pla- 
cing it under his arm, he visited Mr. Beecher’s residence early in 
the morning. A motley crowd of early callers was sitting in the 
parlor. Mr. Beecher finally appeared at the folding-doors and 
each visitor waited his turn to present his case. Gillam shrunk 
into a corner to escape observation until the crowd had gone. 
Finally his turn came. Mr. Beecher, with a pleasant smile, said: 
“What can I do for you, my boy?’ Mr. Gillam proceeded, with 
hesitating and trembling hands, to undo his precious package, 
and at the same time, as best he could, explained that he was an 
artist in search of recognition, and that he had come to Mr. 
Beecher for counsel and advice. The great preacher was im- 
pressed by the earnestness of the young man, and was no less 
pleased with the picture, and quickly arranged that Gillam should 
take it to a popular Brooklyn store and place it in a conspicuous 
place in the show-window. This favor from the storekeeper was 
obtained for the artist by the preacher, and also the privilege of 
receiving orders at the store for portraits. Within a few days 
Gillam had received orders for several pictures at fifteen dollars 
each. Others continued to come in, and he felt justified in rais- 
ing his price to twenty-five dollars, to fifty dollars, and finally to 
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seventy-five dollars. This was the beginning of hissuccess. His 
talent attracted attention, and his conspicuous abilities, inde- 
fatigable industry, and rare judgment soon brought well-deserved 
fame and fortune. He was a great artist—really great, a genius 
in his line~and he never forgot the kindness that Mr. Beecher 
had shown him.” 





A Word about Paul Verlaine.—In speaking of the 
poet Verlaine, who recently died in Paris, 7he Outlook says: 
“In some respects Verlaine recalls Villon, whose unquestioned 
genius was allied to every form of moral profligacy and unworth- 
iness; who was at once a great poet and a thief; and of whose 
strangely confused character Mr. Stevenson has given us sucha 
striking study. Verlaine had a vein of the purest poetry in him, 
and has written some things of exquisite delicacy and purity, not 


. to say of religious feeling. At other times he wrote verses fit 


only for a saturnalia. His life was in many respects a long- 
continued saturnalia, with the interruptions of the hospital, the 
kind of repentance which confines itself mainly to feeling, and 
which bore fruit in his case in beautiful expressions of regret and 
devotion. In feeling Verlaine was a devout Roman Catholic; in 
life he was a hopeless profligate. Notwithstanding the irregular- 
ity of his habits and the disease which fastened upon him as the 
result of his dissipation, hig work in prose and verse fills more 
than twenty volumes. The king of the decadent writers, he 
played havoc with those laws which French Academicians hold so 
sacred, and yet secured metrical effects which were beyond the 
power of almost any other man of his generation. . . . His life 
and art were in hopeless dissonance, and in his case, despite the 
beautiful things which he did at times, one finds an impressive 
illustration of the fact that a great productive life must be har- 
monious; that morals and the highest art are bound together in- 
dissolubly, and that no man can violate the laws of sound living 
without limiting his power, wasting his strength, and impairing 
the gift of genius. The significance of his work lies in the reac- 
tion against academic precision and formality which it illus- 
trated.” 





VERLAINE was a great poet, certainly the greatest French poet since 
Baudelaire, and with a subtlety and sincerity of genius which not even 
Baudelaire possessed. As a verse-writer he extended the bounds of the 
French language, he brought into it or out of it a “lyrical cry” with 
which it had never thrilled. Asa poet he expressed a wonderful person- 
ality, a personality as interesting as any of our time, with a directness, 
a poignant simplicity, equal to that of Villon. As an influence, he has 
controlied almost the whole poetic writing of the younger generation in 
his own country, and much of the poetic writing of the younger generation 
in other countries.—-Arthur Symons,in The Athenaeum. 














“PLEASE PUSH ME.” 


(Bernhar i Gillam’s last cartoon.) 
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SCIENCE. 


“MUST” AS A MENTAL DISEASE. 


“J MUST doit;” “I felt that I had to,” “A higher power com- 

pelied me.” These are the excuses of the “crank,” as we 
call him, when he does some strange act. Sometimes what he 
does is harmless and simple; at other times it is murderous, as 
when the assassin of President Garfield committed his crime, as 
he asserted, by command of the Almighty. This idea that one 
must do something is, however, a very common one, and it is 
only when exaggerated that it becomes morbid; even then it is 
not strictly insanity, tho it is a symptom of mental disease. Such 
compelling impulses are known to students of mental aberration 
as “imperative conceptions.” They are thus described in an 
article by Dr. Theodore Diller, of Pittsburg, in a paper published 
in The Medical News (New York, January 11) : 


“The term imperative conception is somewhat misleading in 
that the command it implies is by nomeans always obeyed. Mor- 
bid impulses may frequently and for many years arise in an indi- 
vidual, and yet always be successfully resisted. 

“Probably in all of us impulses, fears, or doubts arise suddenly 
in consciousness as isolated thoughts or emotions, and which may 
be apparently totally disconnected with the mental state imme- 
diately preceding their appearance. For instance, many of us, 
I presume, have been seized with the desire to count the windows 
or doors in passing along a street, or in walking to avoid carefully 
the cracks in a pavement, or to touch fence-posts. Looking from 
a great height the idea occurs to most persons to precipitate them- 
selves below. The sight of a fragile piece of china or glassware 
suggests the idea that it could be readily crushed. A helpless 
child or a feeble invalid suggests how easily each could be killed. 
Certain words or phrases, lines of poetry or bars of music, may 
thrust themselves into consciousness at odd times. 

“These simpler forms of imperative conceptions can not, of 
course, be considered abnormal in view of the fact that they prob- 
ably occur in some shape to all persons. In normal individuals 
they never result in actioncontrary to volition. In their exag- 
gerated form, whether seen alone or in conjunction with some 
neurosis or psychosis, they constitute a serious symptom, and 
may be the dominant feature of a grave form of insanity. Be- 
tween the extremes there are all gradations; and to say when an 
imperative conception ceases to be physiological or within the 
bounds of health would be as difficult as to say where sanity ends 
and insanity begins. 

““Many morbid impulses and fears have received special names. 
The impulse to steal has been called kleptomania; to set fire to 
property, pyromania; the fear of open places, agoraphobia; the 
fear of narrow places, claustrophobia; the fear of dirt, myso- 
phobia; the fear of crowds, anthropophobia; fear of fears, pho- 
bophobia. .. . 

“There can now be little doubt that certain crimes are due to 
sudden impulses which arise in the minds of persons who are not 
ordinagily regarded as insane, and which the subjects are wholly 
unable to resist. 

“Impulses to suicide, or to make assaults, or do deeds of vio- 
lence, or commit crimes, arise in many persons, and yet do not 
result in action—are not obeyed because they are put in subjec- 
tion, soto speak, by the inhibitory forces of the mind. When an 
impulse to commit crime arises and the inhibition to check it is 
insufficient, the crime is committed. This is the philosophy of 
the suicidal and homicidal impulse. . . . 

“The simpler forms of impulses, doubts, and fears can not, as 
I have said, be regarded as abnormal. In certain individuals, 
however, they may be so strong or persistent as to be distinctly 
morbid. For instance, the impulse totouch fence-posts might be 
obeyed, without exciting comment, by a person passing along a 
quiet country road and successfully resisted without great effort, 
when under other circumstances these actions would excite aston- 
ishment or subject him to ridicule. On the other hand, if he 
acted on the impulse, being unable to resist it, while walking 
with friends in city streets, the imp:ilse would be distinctly ab- 
normal. It might be present in the absence of any other abnor- 
mal manifestation of the mind.” , 
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CAN CITIES DO WITHOUT COAL? 


E are accustomed to regard coal as a “modern improve- 
ment” and to think that we could not get along without 
it. Prof. Francis B. Crocker, of Columbia College, says that it 
is an unmitigated nuisance. He does not question its value as a 
producer of energy, but thinks we had better arrange matters so 
that it will do its work as far from our great cities as possible. 
How he would accomplish this will appear from the following 
paragraphs, which we quote from Professor Crocker’s article en- 
titled ‘“‘Coalless Cities” (Casszer’s Magazine, January) : 


“The entire exclusion of coal from large cities would be one of 
the greatest boons which advanced civilization could confer upon 
them. The difference between city air and the fresh air of the 
country is almost wholly due to the enormous quantities of coal 
burned in the former. This combustion not only consumes the 
oxygen upon which life depends, but also contaminates the air 
with carbonic acid, which is deleterious, and with more or less 
carbonic oxid, which is positively poisonous. 

“In addition to these gases, the particles of carbon in the smoke 
clog the lungs and spread in every direction the most penetrating 
form of dirt. ‘The first thought whenever London or Pittsburg is 
mentioned is of their smokiness and the permanent gloom which 
it casts over these cities. The dust which arises from the ashes 
of the coal consumed in cities passes out through chimneys and is 
also blown about while being handled or carted, contributing still 
another very disagreeable atmospheric impurity. 

“The total consumption of coal in New York city is estimated 
at about 6,000,000 tons per annum. ‘This requires for its combus- 
tion 16,900,000 tons of oxygen, producing 22,000,000 tons of car- 
bonic acid, the whole of which is poured into the air of the city in 
the course of a year. Let us consider to what extent the air is 
also vitiated by the breathing of men and animals. The average 
quantity of carbonic acid exhaled by a human being is about 600 
pounds per annum, and taking the population of New York at 
1,800,000, the aggregate weight produced in this way is 540,000 
tons. This figure may be increased to 700,000 tons to include the 
carbonic acid expired by animals. This total, however, is only 
about three per cent. of the amount due to combustion ; hence, the 
air of cities should be nearly as pure as that of the country, pro- 
vided the latter cause of contamination could be eliminated. 

“Furthermore, the horses and carts employed to handle coal 
and ashes add very considerably to the crowding, dirtiness, and 
unsightliness of city streets. In short, it requires little consider- 
ation to appreciate how greatly the riddance of coal would clear 
the atmosphere of acity. In answer to these statements it might 
be urged that in actual sickness and death-rate large cities are 
not very different from the country. This, however, is due to 
better sanitary arrangements, better pavements and conveyances 
in wet weather, and other comforts afforded by the city. The fact 
remains that country air is much purer, the difference being very 
noticeable particularly in recuperating after an illness. 

“The conditions of the great problem of entirely excluding coal 
from a city may be stated as follows: Artificial illumination, 
motive power, heating, cooking, manufacturing, and domestic 
operations, now performed with the aid of coal, must be accom- 
plished without bringing coal or any objectionable substitute into 
the city. But how can such a radical and stupendous scheme be 
accomplished ? 

“The first reply to this, as to all other apparently unanswerable 
questions, would almost certainly be, ‘By electricity, of course,’ 
In this instance the answer might seem to be the only one worthy 
of consideration. Nevertheless, there are other possible methods.” 


These alternative methods are briefly considered and dismissed 
by Professor Crocker. They are, first, the generation of steam 
outside the city and its conveyance by pipes to the point where it 
is tobe used. This is forbidden by the expense of the piping, the 
unavoidable loss of heat, and the condensation. Second, the 
manufacture of fuel-gas from the coal and its conveyance to the 
city. As a matter of fact this would require little change in 
methods in places where natural gas has been used, but it does 
not fulfil all the conditions, as comtustion still takes place within 
the city, vitiating the atmosphere as before. These plans being 
rejected, we must fall back upon electricity, to be generated by 
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great power-stations without the city and conveyed into it by 
suitable systems of conductors. The details and arrangements 
of this proposed method are described at length by Professor 
Crocker, who concludes that it is quite feasible both from a 
mechanical and a commercial standpoint. Of the financial as- 
pect, after a thorough and detailed estimate he writes as follows: 

“ Allowing a handsome profit to be paid as dividends to the in- 
vestors, and miscellaneous items, such as legal expense, pay- 
ments to the city for franchise, etc., the electrical energy could 
certainly be sold at two cents per horse-power hour. While this 
figure is far lower than the rate ordinarily charged by central 


stations, itis by no means visionary. The Cataract Construction. 


Company at Niagara Falls will sell electrical energy at eighteen 
dollars per horse-power per annum for large quantities, and since 
this'can be used twenty-four hours per day throughout the vear 
the cost per hour is only o.2 cent. 

“This shows the possibilities with very large plants, and since 
the cost of the coal is a very small item in the scheme herein out- 
lined, the saving at Niagara, due to water-power, would not 
make a very great difference.” 


The electrical energy thus obtained, Professor Crocker now 
goes on to explain, would be used in all cases where coal is now 
employed. We are already familiar with the methods whereby it 
would light our houses and run our machinery; we are not yet so 
familiar with its use for heating purposes, but its feasibility has 
been perfectly well demonstrated, as we have shown in these 
columns. The Professor closes with the following prediction : 


“Some method like that here outlined of supplying cities with 
energy on a large scale is certain of adoption in the not distant 
future. Advanced civilization will demand it whether it costs a 
little more than the present method or not. Progress does not 
always cheapen things: it makes them better and more con- 
venient. Living expenses are greater to-day than they were a 
hundred years ago, and there is every reason to believe that they 
will continue to advance in the future. But at the same time 
comforts increase in a far greater ratio. 

“It is perfectly safe to predict that before the end of the next 
century and perhaps in a decade or two coal will not be brought 
into some of the big cities of the world, except perhaps in the 
form of specimens for mineralogical collections.” 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS AS WORKERS IN 
: METAL. 


E quote the following paragraphs from an article on ‘The 
Iron of Ancient Egypt” (/udustries and Jron, London, 
December 13), from which it appears that the men who reared the 
mighty piles of stone that have withstood the ravages of so many 
centuries were no less skilful as workers of iron—a fact long de- 
nied, but established 
incontestably by re- 
cent archeological re- 

search : 


“There has always 
been a curious dispo- 
sition on the part of 
thetallurgical  scien- 
tists to uphold the 
strange contention 

C5227 that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were compara- 
tively ignorant of the 
usesofiron. Indeed, 

LV until quite recently, 
some of them went so 
far as to express the 
deliberate opinion that, however skilled that remarkable people 
may have been as artificers in other metals, iron in a serviceable 
form was to them a substance unknown; and some of the earlier 
archeologists appear to have shared in the same belief. Needless 
to say, this extraordinary impression no longer exists; but an 
idea still prevails that, considering the degree of intelligence and 


FIG. 1.—AXES, HOES, AND CHISELS. 
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civilization to which the Egyptians had attained, their knowledge 
of the uses to which iron could be applied was singularly limited, 
and never advanced beyond what has been described as ‘a very 
rudimentary stage of development.’ This popular impression, 
however, is scarcely less erroneous than the belief that they were 
wholly ignorant of the art of utilizing iron ore as a metal. 

“ Apart from the abundance of indirect evidence which is avail- 
able to refute either theory, it may be observed that there is direct 
testimony of the most 
convincing character —_/ 
that the ancient Egyp- 
tian was as skilful in 
the use and applica- 
tion of iron, and even 
steel, as he was in the 
manipulation of cop- 
per, brass, or bronze. 
Long before the re- 
mote period when Mo- 
ses compared Egypt 
to an ‘iron furnace,’ 
there is proof that the 
inhabitants of that 
country were well tutored in the school of Tubal Cain, who was 
described as the ‘instructor of every artificer in brass and iron ;’ 
and the decayed remains of what had once been well-finished 
iron implements, and the déérzs of vast ironworks in the valley 
of the Nile, show that the iron industry was as important as 
any other which engaged the attention of the Egyptian artisan 
3,500 years ago. In the neighborhood of Wady Mokatteb (the 
Written Valley), enormous quantities of partially buried slag 
recently attracted the notice of a body of scientific explorers, who, 
upon a close investigation, found that the whole district bore 
very clearly defined traces of collapsed iron-mines and smelting- 
furnaces. These, which must have given employment to many 
thousands of men, and are said to be as extensive as any now in 
the north of England, were in full working order before the days 
of the Ptolemies. Satisfactory evidence of this has been obtained 
from a variety of sources, not the least significant being the un- 
earthing of several iron implements and weapons in the vicinity, 
bearing symbols of the dates and dynasties of the sovereigns of 
this period.” 





fF Fe 


FIG. 2.—SAWS, HAMMERS, AND AXES. 


After describing the implements shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, all of which are of fine workmanship, and appear 
to have been made of highly tempered steel, the article closes as 
follows : 


“Why, then, has it been so stoutly maintained that the Egyp- 
tians were not fully alive to the advantages derivable from the 
uses of iron? Menof scientific attainments have habitually fallen 
into a curious blunder here. They have seen innumerable speci- 
mens of that archaic nation’s handiwork—some colossal, some 
almost microscopic—which could only have been executed with 
implements cunningly devised of iron in its most refined form ; 
yet because there are only a very few of the latter extant in com- 
parison with those that have been preserved to us in other metals, 
they hastily assume that the virtues of iron were not duly appre- 
ciated, and that it was discarded in favor of the softer bronze and 
its alloys. Their error consists in entirely overlooking the fact 
that the wrought iron of forty centuries ago must, under the in- 
fluence of atmospheric exposure, have been, so to speak, simply 
oxidized out of existence ages ago. Even such specimens as 
have been procured from great depths in the earth have, as stated 
above, in many instances quickly moldered into mere earth on 
being brought to the light of day. And those obtained from ap- 
parently air-tight tombs have nearly always borne symptoms of 
the wasting ravages of time. This is not so with bronze, and as 
the bronze age admittedly precedes the iron age in every part of 
the world, it has consequently been thought that the scarcity of 
iron relics proves there was no intermediate iron age worthy of 
the name in the case of Egypt at all. 

“Recent research, however, has done enough to dispel this 
allusion. Altho the public museums throughout the civilized 
world have only a meager collection of the products of this kind 
of Egyptian craftsmanship, the country itself abounds in proofs 
that it was one of the most important industries of its earliest 
known inhabitants. Some of the remains of the great ironworks 
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of the Pharaohs show how systematically and on what an exten- 
sive scale this industry was carried out. Within the area of these 
mines and smelting-furnaces the remnants of elaborate fortifica- 
tions for the protection of the workmen have been discovered, as 
well as barracks-for the accommodation of soldiers, who in those 
times fulfilled the double function of being military protectors of 
the miners, and, at the same time, their slave-driving taskmas- 
ters. Records, too, of these mining operations were kept on 
enormous slabs of stone, engraved by successive generations of 
the Pharaohs. Much of these hieroglyphical writings is still 
visible, and it is supposed that if they could be clearly deciphered 
much information might be obtained about the history of Egyp- 
tian mining and metallurgy.” 





MANY TELEPHONE MESSAGES AT ONCE 
OVER ONE WIRE. 


HAT a dozen pairs of persons can talk, each through his 
own telephone, over a single wire, so perfectly that the 
conversation of each pair interferes not in the least with that of 
any of the other pairs, seems scarcely within the range of possi- 
bility. Yet more than one practical method of accomplishing 
this wonderful feat have recently been patented. Two of these, 
one invented by W. W. Jacques in this country, and the other by 
Hutin and Leblanc in France, are described by Kempster B. 
Miller, in Zhe Sibley Journal of Engineering. We quote below 
from an abstract in Electriczty (January 8) : 


“The first of these systems is founded upon the principle that 
the human ear can readily detect a sound lasting but a very 
minute part of a second, while it will fail to notice an interruption 
of much longer duration in a sound continuous except for such 
interruption. In this system the line terminates in a group of 
reeds adjusted to vibrate rapidly and synchronously between con- 
tact plates attached to multiple telephone-receivers. The rate of 
vibration is so rapid that the switch-arms are not removed from 
either of their contacts for a period greater than one-hundredth 
of asecondatatime. Since a sound occupying but one-hundred- 
and-five-thousandth part of a second can be heard, while an in- 
terruption lasting as long as one hundredth of asecond in a sound 
continuous except for such interruption can not be detected, it 
follows that a conversation can take place between any pair of 
telephones attached to the reed-vibrating apparatus.” 


In other words, the dozen pairs of talkers are really not using 
the line at once. Part of an articulate utterance of one of the 
speakers is sent over the line, and before the next part of it goes 
the other eleven speakers have each had a turn, in succession, 
yet the eleven use the line for such a very small fraction of a 
second that the two parts of the first one’s vowel or consonant 
fuse together, as it were, in the listener’s ear, and there seems 
to have been no interruption at all. 


In the second, or French method, all the persons that use the © 


wire are actually using it at once, yet each hears only the one with 
whom he talks. The method depends on the fact that over every 
circuit there is one particular alternating electrical current that 
will flow with the greatest ease; namely, the one whose frequency 
or rapidity of alternation is exactly suited to the resistance of the 
circuit and its other characteristics. This principle is applied as 
follows: 


“A combination of a condenser and a self-induction coil, called 
by the inventors an ‘electric resonator,’ is used, it being under- 
stood that a circuit containing such a combination will select one 
particular frequency of alternating current, to the exclusion of all 
others, just as a Helmholtz [sound] resonator will select a partic- 
ular frequency of sound vibration. 

“To each end of a line wire are connected selectors, each com- 
posed of a number of [such] resonators. To the other side of 
each selector is connected respectively a telephone set consisting 
of a receiver, an induction coil, and a local circuit containing a 
microphone and.a local battery. The various resonators of the 
selectors are tuned to frequencies of 100, 105, etc., to 1,100 alter- 
nations per second. . . . If a sound be uttered in front of the 
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microphone connected to one of the selectors, an alternating cur- 
rent will be generated in the usual manner in the secondary of 
the induction coil attached to it. Of all the components of this 
complex wave only ten will be transmitted through the selector 
to the line wire. At the other end of the line these components 
will only find passage through the resonators of the corresponding 
selector, and will be barred from passage through the other selec- 
tors, these latter having no resonators tuned to any of these par- 
ticular frequencies. After passing through the particular selec- 
tor, the components are reunited and produce in the corresponding 
receiver at the receiving-station a sound closely approximating 
that uttered against the microphone at the sending-station. 

“The current selector corresponding to any telephone instru- 
ment therefore transmits to the line ten of the components of the 
complex current generated in its induction coil, and the corre- 
sponding selector at the opposite end of the line picks out this 
particular ten from all others which may be coming over the line 
from this and other instruments, and recombines them into a 
complex resultant alternating current which is capable of produ- 
cing in the receiver at the receiving-station a sound almost but not 
quite a correct reproduction of the original.” 





ACETYLENE A POISONOUS ILLUMINANT. 


HE recent reports regarding the ease of production and the 
coming cheapness of the gas acetylene, and its well-known 
brilliancy, have caused the advocates of other illuminants to do 
considerable thinking. On all sides are heard expressions of in- 
credulity regarding the promised cheapness of production of 
calcium carbid, by whose contact with water, as recently de- 
scribed in Tue Dicgst, acetylene is generated, or regarding the 
practicability of the lamps devised to produce and burn it, or 
warnings about its danger to health. Zhe Electric Engineer 
publishes an account of tests made by Dr. W. H. Birchmore, from 
which it really seems that the new illuminant will have to be used 
with great caution. Says Dr. Birchmore: 


“Twice in the course of my studies the opportunity occurred to 
measure the amount that, diffused in the air of the room, would 
produce distinct headache in the course of a short time, and it 
was found to be rather unexpectedly large as compared with the 
product of the imperfect combustion of the ordinary illuminating 
gases. As stated, the air in the room wherein the experiments 
were conducted was known to be changed once in an hour. The 
cubic contents of the room was about five thousand feet, if a 
proper allowance is made for the space occupied by properties. 
The amount of gas diffused was two and one half cubic feet, or 
one in ten thousand. Within twenty minutes a decided headache 
was noticed, with a sense of dizziness, that was a sufficient warn- 
ing to get into fresh air. The second time, the experiment was 
made of remaining until the sight was slightly affected; this 
proved very foolish, for, in the course of an hour after leaving 
the room, respiratory difficulty appeared, and in the course of a 
a few hours nausea, and a prostration and sense of the impossi- 
bility of exertion that forced me to remain in bed all the next 
day. The effects were not those of sleep, but the exact counter- 
parts of the subjective effects of the ether narcosis—hallucination 
and all. Three days afterward the heart respiration ratio was so 
sensitive that an attempt to walk rapidly across the Brooklyn 
bridge produced such a feeling of exhaustion as to compel rest.” 


It is asserted also by Dr. Birchmore that the small quantity of 
gas necessary to produce these effects can not be detected by 
smell, altho the gas when undiluted has a peculiar and easily 
recognizable odor. He goes on to describe experiments with a 
guinea-pig, which show conclusively that with these animals, and 
presumably with human beings also, the gas may have a fatal 
effect. He concludes that a man would be fatally injured by 
breathing air contaminated with 1 part of acetylene in 10,000 for 
six consecutive hours. Commenting on these experiments, 7/e 
Engineering Magazine (January) speaks as follows: 


“It is evident from these experiments that acetylene operates 
as an active and insidious poison, when taken into the circulation 
through the lungs, and that, while intermingled with air to an 
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extent imperceptible to the sense of smell, it may produce very 
injurious effects. These facts will have to be very carefully con- 
sidered and dealt with before acetylene can take any important 
place among domestic illuminants.” 


Others, it should be said, however, do not agree witb these 
conclusions. M. Grehaut, a French observer, tho he finds that 
the gas is poisonous if inhaled in large quantities, from 40 to 79 
per cent., says that it is less poisonous than coal-gas. 





Unexplained Changes in Iron and Steel.—‘“The 
effects of hardening, tempering, and annealing, familiar to the 
world, doubtless, for several thousand years, is stated by Sir 
Benjamin Baker to have only recently been partially lifted out of 
the class ‘mysterious,’” says Zhe Razlway Review. “There are 
many other ‘ mysteries’ of an analogous kind waiting to be cleared 
up. We should like to know, for example, what is going on 
month after month in a hardened steel armor-piercing projectile 
which frequently leads finally to a violent disruptive explosion of 
the mass, and also what causes a sword to lose temper by lapse 
of time, while the edge becomes sharper. Why, again, should the 
tough and flawless bar-iron suspension links, which have carried 
the Hammersmith bridge successfully for over sixty years, snap 
in two by the dozen during simple transport to Edinburgh, altho 
in every case the halves of the broken links on being thrown down 
300 feet from the top of the Forth bridge on to the rocks below 
bent like a corkscrew without fracture? Practical engineers have 
been aware for forty years past from Fairbairn’s experiments that 
at temperatures of 60° and 32v° the strength of wrought iron was 
practically constant, while at 30°, the strength was slightly in- 
creased ; but until Professor Dewar’s recent researches they could 
never have conceived that when immersed in liquid air at a tem- 
perature of 320° the strength of iron wire would be raised from 
34 tons to 62 tons per square inch. The chemical constituents of 
iron and steel do not change, but the molecular arrangement and 
intercrystalline cohesion must change, and it is to mechanical 
investigation and laboratory work rather than to practical engi- 
neering that we must look for an elucidation of the process.” 





Resonance in Large Halls.—“Architects should keep 
in mind the golden rule,” says 7he American Architect, “that 
resonance, such as is to be obtained by thin elastic linings, or 
even by masses of air judiciously distribufed, is a thing to be 
sought in designing rooms for hearing music, or for public speak- 
ing, while echo, such as is produced by hard, unyielding sur- 
faces, is to be avoided as much as possible. Every architect who 
has ever designed a music-room for a private house knows how 
greatly the effect of music is improved by lining the walls of the 
room, and if possible the ceiling, with thin wooden paneling ; and 
every layman who has ever bought a piano must have noticed 
what depth and richness is given to the tones of one played in 
the dealer's wareroom by the sympathetic vibrations with which 
the strings of the surrounding instruments respond to the play- 
ing. For twenty centuries, at least, architects have sought in 
various ways to secure similar resonance in large rooms, under- 
standing thoroughly the advantages to be derived from it. The 
Gewandhaus, at Leipsic, reputed to be acoustically the most per- 
fect music-hall in the world, owed its quality to the fact that it 
was surrounded by thin partitions, set atalittle distance from the 
main walls of the building, which by their own elasticity, joined 
to that of the mass of air between them and the walls outside, 
provided the resonance which experience has shown to be indis- 
pensable. In the same way, La Scala Theater, at Milan, one of 
the largest and acoustically the most perfect of all European 
theaters, was lined throughout with thin woodwork. The ancient 
Greeks, to secure resonance without the use of woodwork, placed 
under the seats of their theaters earthen pots, with the mouth 
turned toward the stage, the vibrating mass of air in these serv- 
ing to reinforce the sound.” 





Telephonic Spirit.—‘“ At the house of a well-known elec- 
trician,” says London Lightning, as quoted in The Electrical 
Review, New York, “some believers in spiritualism were spend- 
ing an evening, during which one of them began to play the 
pianoforte accompaniment of a hymn sung at spiritualistic 
séances, when the room was mysteriously filled with a voice sing- 
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ing the words. Various other manifestations occurred, such as 
portraits singing in the natural voice of their living presentments 
when the animate originals were not in the room, mysterious 
replies to questions, and the correct number of ‘raps’ in response 
to interrogations. Of course the table-rappers declared this to be 
one of the most remarkable spirit manifestations of which they 
had ever heard, and that it was enough in itself to convince any 
one of the genuineness of spiritualism. ‘Their enthusiasm, how- 
ever, suffered considerable abatement when it was pointed out 
that Collier telephone-receivers, inside the piano and behind the 
pictures, were connected with a Brown loud-speaking transmitter 
in a distant part of the house. Another transmitter, fixed near 
the piano, was connected with a receiver at the ear of the distant 
‘operating spirit,’ who was thereby enabled to keep time and 
tune, and to hear everything said inthe room. Anyhow, it wasa 


- great compliment to the telephone, tho perhaps not to the spirits. 


The raps were given by using the armature of an electric bell.” 





A Town Lighted by Tidal Power.—‘ Probably the 
first attempt to make practical use of the great energy of the tides 
is now being made on the Pacific coast at Santa Cruz,” says 7he 
Railway Review, January 11. “A dynamo, to cost about $20,- 
000, is now being placed in position. It will be worked bya head 
of water raised by the tide, and the electricai energy thus obtained 
will be employed in lighting the town and driving the street cars. 
That, at any rate, is the idea, altho whether it can be successfully 
carried out remains to be seen. The apparatus will be completed, 
and, it is expected, in full operation, early next month.” It 
should be noted that, if this plan is successful, the energy that 
will light Santa Cruz and propel its cars will be derived, not like 
that which lights other places, from the sun, through the inter- 
mediary either of fuel or of water-power, but from the earth’s 
rotations; for, tho the attraction of the sun and moon raises the 
tidal wave, it is the rotation of the earth that gives it its energy. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE projected electric railway to the top of the Jungfrau seems to have 
encouraged engineers to try other and still more difficult problems,” says 
The Electrical World. ‘It appears that a French mining engineer is 
making plans for an electric elevator to the top of Mt. Blanc; a horizontal 
tunnel is to be bored, and from there to the top the ascent is to be made by 
electric elevators in a vertical shaft one and a half miles high. It is ques- 
tionable whether it is practicable to bore such a vertical shaft, as the work 
must evidently be carried on from below upward. Itis thought that the 
time for the ascent will be thirty minutes. The plan adopted for the Jung- 
frau has the great advantage over the other, that the ascent itself will be one 
of the most attractive features; for the projected Mt. Blanc elevator there 
will be absolutely nothing of interest until the top is reached. To get to 
the top by any other means than by a shaft or tunnel seems out of the 
question, as the top for miles around is all a mass of snow and moving 
glaciers on which no permanent structure could be built.” 


‘SOME interesting facts,” says Dr. D. G. Brinton in Science, “were 
developed by Professor Ranke at the last meeting of the German Anthropo- 
logical Society, in relation to the relative weights of the brain and spinal 
cordin man. It is well known that man has not the heaviest brain of any 
animal; the whale and the elephant have heavier. Nor has he the heaviest 
in proportion to his weight; some singing-birds, various small apes, and 
the mole have proportionately heavier brains. What Ranke brings out is 
that the weight of the human brain is much greater in proportion to the 
weight of the spinal cord than in any other vertebrate ; and this, therefore, 
constitutes an anatomical distinction of man, strongly contrasting him 
with all other animal forms.” 


MAURICE BARNETT in 7he Western Electrician quotes an announcement 
from the Xd/nische Zeitung to the effect that the trolley system in Hanover 
is to be discarded, and the twenty-eight cars hitherto propelled by that 
system are to be fitted and propelled by storage-batteries. ‘Since the 
announcement in the Ad/nische Zeitung,” says Mr. Barnett, “news has 
been received that the Dresden Tramway Company and The Hague Tram- 
way Maatschappy have likewise decided in favor of accumulator traction. 
... Itis not at all too optimistic to believe in the ultimate success of the 
storage-battery cars about to be operated in the places named.” 


To detect minor planets by photography Dr. Max Wolf, according to 
Nature, uses a six-inch portrait lens of thirty inches focal length in his 
telescope, thus obtaining a field of about seventy square degrees. To 
make sure that what appear as trails of planets are not caused by defects 
in the plates, two photographs are taken with an exposure of two hours. 
Dr. Wolf has never looked through the telescope at any of the many 
planets he has discovered by the photographic method. 


“In England trials have been made with a life-boat made of pumice- 
stone, which a report, made by the Lighthouse Board, states to be most 
satisfactory. Not only is the material of great lightness and strength, but 


it is easily worked into any sha The boat remains afloat and will sup- 
port quite a load even when full of water. The mgt are made inter- 
changeable, and when a part is injured, the simple loosening of a bolt 
enables the repairer to remove it and put in another.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


FEATURES OF MOHAMMEDAN WORSHIP. 


OME of us perhaps think of the Sultan of Turkey as the 
“pope” of the Mohammedan religion, whereas he is really, 
says Mr. Richard Davey, in 7he Fortnightly Review, not in any 
sense an ecclesiastic. We are told that he takes no exceptionally 
prominent part in the performance of divine service, and wears 
no distinctive sacerdotal costume; and altho he represents the 
Prophet on earth, and is his Vicar, he is not a pontiff properly. 
He is bound in the hour of danger to appeal to the faithful to rise 
and fight for the sacred standard. Altho he is the “Shadow of 
God” on earth, and as such so venerated that even as late as the 
first part of the present century he was approached by his minis- 
ters and other subjects on “all-fours,” he can promulgate no new 
dogmas, neither can he increase or diminish in the smallest de- 
gree any detail of the Islamic ritual, which has remained un- 
changed since it was first established. He has certain privileges 
peculiar rather to his office than to hispersonality. For instance, 
he alone can lay his hand upon the standard of the Prophet and 
other relics of Mohammed, and he is the only Mohammedan in 
whose presence women can unveil. Following a statement of 
such facts concerning the Sultan, the writer gives us some inter- 
esting information in relation to customs prevalent at Turkish 
mosques. We quote: 


“Mahomet, rightly dreading idolatry, so prevalent in Mecca in 
his day, wisely ordained that the interiors of the mosques or 
places of prayer should be destitute of all representations of 
human or animal life. The early mosques were plainly white- 
washed, and were not even ornamented by verses from the Koran. 
In the course of time, certain pious califs expended vast sums 
on the construction of mosques, and many of them became mon- 
uments of architectural magnificence into which the richest ma- 
terials were introduced. But their interiors, however splendidly 
adorned with marble columns, stained-glass windows and glorious 
carpets, are as nude as an English town hall when cleared of its 
proper complement of chairs and tables. The only furniture of a 
mosque 4 che mihrib, a sort of niche indicating the direction in 
which Mecca lies, the mimber or pulpit, and in some of the Im- 
perial mosques a maafil-i-humayum or private pew for the 
Sultan, anda little gallery called a Maafil for the chanters. Two 
gigantic wax candles in gold, in silver, or brass candlesticks, 
stand on either side of the mihrib, and are only lighted during 
Ramazan. . Most of the mosques are embellished with elaborate 
inscriptionsin Arabian or Turkish characters quoting verses from 
the Koran. In some of the mosques, notably those at Brussa, 
there is a large fountain under the central dome. This does not 
serve, however, for ablutions, but simply as an ornament. It is 
a popular error to say that people are obliged, as a sign of re- 
spect, to take off their shoes before entering a mosque. This is 
done simply because the floors of the mosques are covered either 
with mats or carpets which must be kept scrupulously clean, be- 
cause the faithful touch them with their foreheads constantly 
during their devotions. If you wear goloshes, you need only re- 
move them, and boldly enter the mosque in your boots. Another 
popular error connected with the mosques is the idea that Chris- 
tians must not be admitted into them. This is absolutely opposed 
to the teaching of the Koran, which declares that any man or 
woman may enter a mosque, be their religion what it may. In- 
deed, in the earlier period of the history of Islam it was considered 
an excellent method of converting unbelievers to invite them to 
attend the services. Since Turkey and the East generally have 
become the happy hunting-ground of tourists, the _ Imams have 
conceived the idea that, by charging the Giaour for permission to 
enter the mosques, they may turn an honest penny to their own 
advantage. There are, however, mosques held to be so sacred, 
on account of the relics they contain, that the mere presence of a 
Giaour would pollute them. Otherwise the exclusion of infidels 
from the mosque is contrary to the teaching of the Prophet.” 


The ceremonies of the “turning dervishes” are described as 
something graceful and inoffensive, while those of the “howling 
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Dervishes” are depicted as equally repulsive, as in the following 
extract: 


“The first person to begin the office is the sheik, who wears a 
vivid crimson robe and squats down in front of the mihrib, on 
either side of which burn two small braziers, occasionally fed 
with incense. Then the musicians assemble and sit in a circle; 
at the other end of the room, against the wall, a number of mem- 
bers of the congregation and dervishes arrange themselves in a 
row. Then the ceremonies commence. The musicians bang 
away on the cymbals and tambourines, and begin to cry out as 
loud as they can‘ Allah Ekber, Allah Ekber!’ The devotees who 
loll up against the wall also begin to roar in cadence and rhythm, 
keeping the measure with their feet, and swaying their bodies to 
and fro. Louder and louder they cry until their excitement rises 
to literal frenzy. Their eyes seem to start out of their heads, 
their mouths foam, and in about an hour after the exercises are 
begun, several of them tumble on to the floor rolling in epileptic 
fits. When the excitement is at its height, several mad men and 
women are brought in and laid gently before the sheik, who 
tramples on them very lightly with both his feet. On one occa- 
sion I saw a poor woman, who was evidently dangerously mad, 
catch hold of the sheik’s legs and almost pull him down. She 
was removed immediately with great difficulty by no less than 
four men. Meanwhile the howling continued more deafening 
thanever. Little children were brought in and laid down to re- 
ceive the pressure of the holy foot. A spruce young officer pros- 
trated himself and was similarly treated. By this time the 
dervishes at the upper end of the room had lost all control of 
themselves. The cymbals twanged and crashed, the tambourines 
and drums were banged with tremendous force, and the whole 
frantic congregation was screaming as if possessed, ‘Allah Ekber, 
Allah Ekber!’ Asa grand finale to this scene of wild excitement, 
a little and very officious dervish made his appearance carrying 
a brass dish containing a sharp knife, a live snake, and a small 
red-hot poker, which he presented to the sheik, who, holding 
the dish in his hands, advanced to the upper part of the chamber, 
and actually stabbed one young epileptic with the knife from 
cheek to cheek; another frantically seized upon the snake and 
began to bite it, but nobody seemed inclined to touch the red-hot 
poker, for that remained unused on the dish to the end.” 


PROPOSED UNION OF JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS. 


res eminent Jewish rabbi, Dr. Krauskopff, of Philadelphia, has 

propounded a new religious scheme which has at least the 
merit of originality. It is nothing less than a plan by which 
Israelites and Christians may be brought together in what he calls 
a Faith Universal. This plan was set forth in a recent Sunday 
lecture in which Dr. Krauskopff urged his congregation to be the 
first to move across the dividing line which now separates the 
Christian from the Jew, to drop the name of Jew and Judaism 
altogether, and the peculiar rites associated with ancient Hebrew 
life and history, including that of circumcision, which is called 
“heathenish, barbarous, and repellant.” Touse Dr. Krauskopff’s 
own words as to the duty of himself and his coreligionists: “It is 
the reestablishment of religion in the spirit in which Moses and the 
rabbis and Jesus had established it, and which the church had 
disestablished. And the reestablishment of that religion means 
the reuniting of the Israelite with the Christian. If we are sin- 
cere, we have no other choice. If we have the welfare of man- 
kind at heart, if we believe Isaiah and Jesus yearn for a peaceful 
and happy brotherhood of all men under the Fatherhood of the 
one God, with no other dogma than right-thinking and no other 
creed than right-doing, than we have no right to hesitate or 
delay.” It must be added that this scheme does not meet with 
the favor of the Jewish press generally. Thus 7he American 
Hebrew denounces it as “one of Dr. Krauskopff’s vagaries.” It 
is a misfortune, it says, that any congregation should allow its 
pulpit to be made so ludicrous. For the Jewish Church to accept 
this suggestion, it continues, would be for it to commit hari-kari. 
The Jewish Messenger comments in very much the same strain ; 
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saying that Dr. Krauskopff is welcome to his convictions and 
opinions, “but he has no right to officiate as rabbi of a Jewish 
congregation.” Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman, of New York city, 
has also been discussing this subject of unity in a series of lec- 
tures in the Temple Emanu-El. Referring to Dr. Krauskopff’s 
scheme, Dr. Silverman says: 


“His plan includes nothing less than the formation of a new 
religion, to be called the Faith Universal. The essential holidays 
or festivals of this new religion were to be January 1; Martyr’s 
Day, or May 30; Independence Day, or July 4; Thanksgiving 
Day. The idea underlying this was to give such a religious col- 
oring to our national holidays as would satisfy those who desired 
a new religion to take the place of their Judaism or their Chris- 
tianity. The first objection to such an idea must come from the 
true, patriotic American, whatever his religion may be. As 
Americans we must oppose any such plan that could give to pure 
national holidays a religious coloring. There is already too 
much religion and sectionalism injected into national affairs. 
What with our chaplains in Congress and legislatures, our na- 
tional recognition of Christmas, in some States of Good Friday, 
and our national Thanksgiving Day, we have sufficient religious 
spirit in purely national and governmental institutions. Let us 
not in the least give encouragement to any plan that would open 
the doors to a closer union of churchandstate. The Philadelphia 
rabbi did not think of the result of his proposition evidently. He 
was merely suggesting an American national religion. The 
other nations of the world would not accept such a religion as the 
universal faith. 

“The second protest comes from Jews. When this so-called 
‘faith universal’ was almost universally denounced as treason to 
Judaism on the plea that it meant surrender to Christianity, the 
rabbi defended himself by saying that he was far from surrender- 
ing to Christianity, and only intended to picture a ‘dream’ that 
might not be realized in a thousand years, and only then when 
Christianity surrendered its Christology. I candidly confess that 
when I tried to redream this rabbi’s dream it came to me at night 
with all the horrors of a nightmare, and pursued me during the 
day with all the torture of a dread apparition. 

“The thought of renouncing one’s religion merely for the sake 
of being amiable and agreeing with those who, having noreligion 
of their own and not wishing to unite with any already in exist- 
ence, desire a new religion, must be abhorrent both to pious and 
right-minded Jews and Christians. Such a surrender would be a 
silent admission that the Judaism for which our ancestors have 
stood for over 3,000 years was after all merely a temporary mat- 
ter, aconvenience of opinion, to be taken up and laid down like 
acloak. No account is taken of real faith and honest conviction. 

“There will be no sudden break from the present religions, and 
no sudden birth of a new religion. Religion will go on develop- 
ing, improving; will throw off old superstitions and obsolete 
forms, altering creeds, toning down dogmas and acquiring new 
forms, coalescing and dividing, but always coming nearer the 
truth. One universal faith and practise, however, there never 
will be.” 





THE*QUESTION OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


HE journals representative of the Roman Catholic faith con- 
tinue to be exercised to a degree over the report that a 
book written years ago by the now Leo XIII. appears on the 
“Index Expurgatorius.” The most disturbing feature of the re- 
port is the implication which it involves discrediting the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility. It is this point which 7he Freeman's 
Journal (Roman Catholic, New York) takes up and makes a text 
for an editorial on infallibility, defensive and explanatory of the 
doctrine. Granting that the report about the Pope’s book and 
the Index is true, it would form no argument, 7he Journa/ says, 
against infallibility. From this the editor continues : 


or 


The church does not teach that a man is infallible before he 
becomes Pope, or that he is infallible in his unofficial utterances, 
as a private writer or theologian, even after he becomes Pope. 
It is in his public and official capacity and as head and voice- 
bearer of the church of Christ that he is infallible. A remote 
analogy may, for the sake of illustration, be drawn between the 
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Pope and a judge of the Supreme Court. Off the bench the 
judge’s utterances depend for their value on our opinion of his 
capacity and learning; we are free to accept or reject them as 
they coincide or oppose our own views. He is neither more nor 
less than Mr. So-and-So. But when he takes his position on the 
Supreme Bench or judicial cathedra, and officially announces a 
decision, his pronouncement is of binding force, and we must 
submit to it, at least zz foro externo, because the power of the 
nation is back of it. Here we see the utterances of the same in- 
dividual are in one aspect authoritative and in another not. In 
the one case ultimate, and in the other not. While we know the 
judge on the bench is not infallible, yet, in the civil domain, we 
must, for the sake of peace and social order, practically accept his 
decision as infallible, because it is ultimate. This fictitious infal- 
libility is absolutely necessary in civil society; without it confu- 
sion would reign supreme. For the preservation of social order 
there must be some one somewhere to utter the ultimate word— 
the word that imposes silence on litigants. This utterer of the 
ultimate word, so essential to peace and order in the purely 
human domain, is equally necessary in the spiritual, the super- 
natural, the religious domain, for order in a higher degree should 
reign there. As the authority in the civil order deals only with 
external facts, a fictitious infallibility is sufficient. It is the best 
in the order of nature that man can have. But in the spiritual 
order, where divine authority deals with and binds consciences 
and demands intellectual, interior obedience, it is necessary that 
the divinely commissioned utterer of the ultimate word must be, 
in reality, what the Supreme Court, through necessity, feigns to 
be—that is, infallible. God’s kingdom on earth is one, and He 
has left in it an authority competent to perpetuate this unity. 
This authority, to command men’s minds and wills, must be in- 
fallible—nothing less can do it, nothing less can produce reason- 
able faith. As God demands of us a reasonable faith as a condi- 
tion of salvation, He must have left in His kingdom on eartha 
means to attain it, for He is infinitely just, and does not demand 
of us what we have no means of giving. He did, therefore, leave 
in His church a means by which we can come with certainty to 
the knowledge of His revealed truth. This means is the infalli- 
ble authority of the church, which she received from her Founder 
and which will continue in her until she yields up her charge on 
the Judgment Day.” 





IS THERE TO BE ANOTHER RELIGIOUS 
PARLIAMENT? 


HE results of the Parliament of Religions held during the 
Columbian Exposition have aroused such warm antago- 
nisms that it is a matter of interest to note what European journals 
think of the proposition to hold a second congress of this kind in 
connection with the Exhibition at Paris in 1900. The Chronzk 
(Leipsic) reports that this proposition ‘originally emanated from 
the French Roman Catholic Abbé, Victor Charbonnel, and was 
first agitated by the influential journal La Revue de Paris. It 
at once met with favor at the hands of the president of the Chi- 
cago Congress, Dr. Barrows, and as early as September a small 
preliminary committee was organized by him, in which a Catholic 
abbé, a grand rabbi, and two Protestant professors of theology 
took part. This committee decided to support Abb * Charbonnel, 
and quite naturally the French religious journals have begun to 
take a lively interest in the project. 

The new Protestant journal, Za Signa/e, declares that “the 
Religious Parliament will do more service to religious doubt than 
to religious faith,” and says that those who expect such a congress 
to aid the spread of Christian theism or to bring Catholics and 
Protestants into closer relationship are sadly mistaken. 

The influential Geneva Protestant journal, Za Semaine, ac- 
knowledges that important and weighty arguments can be 
brought to bear against holding such a convention, but is of the 
opinion that if such a congress is to be held at all, then French 
Protestantism should consider it an honor and a duty to be worthily 
represented there. It says: 


“The sons of the Reformation dare not be less liberal in the 
advocacy of free research than the liberal Catholics. Then, too, 
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it indicates a lack of faith in one’s own position to be unwilling 
to meet in open convention the representatives of other religions. 
Especially is it the duty of those who are in the possession of the 
truth not to let such an opportunity pass without an effort to 
advocate its tenets. On account of the close relations existing 


between the Protestants of France and of French Switzerland, the 


position taken over against the congress by the former will be 
decisive for the latter also; and as the majority of the Protestant 
writers of France are not unfavorably disposed to the project, it 
is not all impossible that our brethren will have to prepare them- 
selves for the friendly contest for the truth at the Paris World’s 
Exposition. The German and Swiss Protestant churches will 
probably exhibit but little zeal for the proposition.” 


The Chronzk (Leipsic) speaks in the following terms: 


“The German churches of Switzerland w:.i probably have noth- 
ing to do with the congress, for sober-minded Christians have no 
appreciation for such a religious comedy. In the little republic 
Catholics and Jews and Protestants get along with each other 
peaceably and do not need a religious parliament to teach them 
their higher unity. They attained this practically long ago.” 


But the decision of the matter rests with Rome. What will the 
Vatican authorities say to the matter? The Gazette de France 
expresses the hope that the congress will demonstrate the identity 
of the true religion with Roman Catholicism. Another organ of 
this church, on the basis of interviews with Cardinal Rampolla, 
claims that the church authorities are favorably disposed toward 
the project, and says that the result of the congress will not be 
summed up in the proposition that all religions are good, but that 
religion as such isa great good and plays the most important réle 
in the moral and social life of mankind. On the other hand, 
equally strict Catholic papers declare that the church will not ap- 
prove of the undertaking. The well-known Jesuit Father Pier- 
ling says that the Catholic Church can agree to sucha convention 
only if she has the management in her own hands. The Verzté 
says: 

“It is impossible that out of such a confusion of faiths and 


ecclesiastical organizations the convictions can be secured that the 
Roman Catholic religion is the only true religion.” 





EDUCATING NEGRO MINISTERS. 


HE public does not at all understand the influence being 
exerted on the colored people by the education of their 
ministers, says the Pittsburg Christian Advocate (Methodist). 
This paper reminds us that the popular estimate of a service 
among these people is one made up largely of noise and excite- 
ment, but states that as the ministers become educated they are 
more thoughtful and instructive; they teach the people to listen 
and learn, and the wild, weird services of the old superstitious 
days are passing away. It is not affirmed that this result has 
become general, but that such is the tendency of an educated 
ministry among the colored people, and that it is bearing far 
more fruit th in is generally supposed. The writer has been led 
to these re.iections by an editorial in The Southwestern Advo- 
cate, of New Orleans, circulated chiefly among negroes in the 
South, and edited by Dr. Hammond, a leader of his race. From 
this editorial, entitled ‘ An Advancing Standard,” is quoted the 
following paragraph as showing how this matter of an educated 
ministry is regarded among the colored people themselves : 


“The demand for an educated ministry is becoming more and 
more imperative, and it will be useless for us to expect to hold 
our own and effectively to reach the masses of our people without 
the very best possible qualifications on the part of our ministry. 
The day of mere ‘rousements,’ claptrap, pulpit jugglery, and 
‘sound without sense’ is rapidly passing away, and the demand 
is for ‘workmen approved unto God, that need not to be 
ashamed.’ There is no excuse now; with such institutions as 
Gammon Theological Seminary, New Orleans University, Cen- 
tral Tennessee College, Rust, Wiley, Claflin, and a score of 
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others, the demands for our pulpits can easily be met: These 
schools offer extraordinary inducements to students preparing 
themselves for our ministry, and presiding elders should insist 
upon candidates remaining in them until they are ready to enter 
the conferences with the benefit of collegiate training, at least.” 





RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE BOERS. 


TIMELY article on the “Religious Customs Among the 

Boers of South Africa” appears in 7o-Day, a monthly re- 

view published in Philadelphia. It is by Annie Russell, who has 

apparently been a personal witness of the life of the Boers. Re- 

marking that the Puritan simplicity of the Boers’ faith has been 

regarded by English people with a rude skepticism, the writer 
goes on to say: 


“In the observances of religious worship the Boers are exem- 
p.1ry, and in their home life they know very little of social diver- 
sion but what isof thisnature. They pray in stentorian tones, and 
sing with a solemn heartiness that conveys the idea of dead ear- 
nestness. Their susceptibilities are easily moved by a little emo- 
tional oratory. It fills them with a sense of unctuous satisfac- 
tion, but the sense of formalism would shock their sense of 
decorum. They would hardly approve of such manners in church. 
The critics who scout their piety and call it by the name of 
hypocrisy are guilty of a thoughtless derision that belies reflec- 
tion. Out of church the Boers have certainly a little weakness 
for parading their religion. They indulge considerably in Scrip- 
tural phraseology, and allude to the personality of God in a way 
that sounds familiar and canting, but there is no ideaof profanity 
in it. It is with them really an evidence of reverence and sincer- 
ity, and, in justice to them, I must state that in all my intercourse 
with these people I have found them sternly free from the slight- 
est approach to levity on the subject of things heldsacred. They 
regard the services of the English Episcopal Church at Pretoria 
as nothing but a theatrical show. To them it appears a travesty 
of religion. 

“Like most people of simple and pastoral habits, the Boers 
retire soon after the close of day, and rise with the first dawn of 
the morn, and in the early twilight they assemble and sing 
psalms and hymns and offer up prayers with a strength and 
earnestness that constitutes quite a laborious effort. Their tunes 
are intensely dreary and monotonous. They sing in spasmodic 
lengths with long pauses intervening, and the impression con- 
veyed is that each one follows his or her own time and tune; 
therefore, except for its heartiness, it does not inspire much ad- 
miration, unless gratitude at being at a distance from it might 
bear that construction. As soon as darkness closes in, a heavy 
supper is partaken of, and then a repetition of the morning’s 
devotional exercises takes place, and the family retire to rest. 
Strict in their ideas of church-going, and in the observance of the 
rites it imposes, they necessarily regard the minister with the 
greatest reverence, and they are the willing subjects of his little 
autocracy. He is to them the direct emissary of God, and the 
bulwark of their faith. He performs all the spiritual offices their 
lives have need of, and is also the guardian of their morals, and 
derelictions in this respect restrict the culprit in church privileges, 
than which nothing could be more terrible.” 


We are informed that the church to which the majority of the 
Boers subscribe is the Dutch Reformed, but there is a sect of them 
called “ Doppers,” who affect extreme severity, and are peculiar 
in their dress, manners, and way of life. We quote briefly some 
further information : 


“The ministers of churches among the Boers are mainly Hol- 
landers, tho there is a growing desire for men of the country to 
fill these offices, and some of them are men who have studied at 
the Cape theological schools. These men having the same origin 
as the Boers, their sympathies are allied to them, and thus their 
influence will have greater weight in advocating education. 
Every town boasts the somewhat odd-looking structure built in 
the torm of a cross, which is known to be the church. It has its 
place in the center of a square, from which point the town takes 
its growth. The minister generally has his habitation within the 
shadow of the walls of his church, itinerating periodically among 
his flock who are scattered throughout the district, living at great 
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distances apart, on their lonely farms. Every three months 
naachtmaai, or celebration of the sacrament, takes place at the 
parish church, if I may call it so, and it is made the occasion of 
the ingathering of the whole flock, who make this a point of most 
exemplary observance, the majority of them having to perform 
several days of travel to be present. At these times, the square 
round the church is the camping-ground on which hundreds of 
wagons and tents are packed, a scene of life and bustle which 
contrasts strangely with its usual quiet appearance. Friends 
meet and rejoice in social intercourse, thawing to merriment and 
joviality in the atmosphere of a camp-fire under the quiet stars of 
heaven, and so full of acertain method and repose is the aspect 
of this gypsy life among the Boers that the casual onlooker 
would feel a difficulty in disassociating them from it, so aptly 
does it seem to be their normal element.” 





MINISTER AND CHOIR. 


O what extent should the pulpit control the choir of achurch? 
Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, writing for Zhe North and 
West on this much-debated question, believes that the pastor 
should have almost entire control of the singers, chiefly that he 
may be enabled to fully harmonize their offices with the spiritual 
intent of the church services. In relation to the pastor’s super- 
vision of the choir, Mr. Edwards expresses the following senti- 
ments: 


“Sometimes it is necessary to interfere because of the character 
of the selections. I once heard a magnificent choir consisting 
of a trained chorus and a quartet sing an elaborate anthem, and 
the only words my ear caught were ‘Ave Maria.’ When a choir 
of a Protestant church sings ‘Ave Marias’ it is time for the pastor 
to speak out tho that choir should, as in the present instance, be 
paid $10,000 a year for its services. 

“In another instance which comes to mind the organist, who 
was by many considered a very artistic performer, played the 
people out of church with variations of that classic jingle so pop- 
ular a score of years ago, called ‘Tommy Dodd.’ When waltz 
tunes or popular operatic airs, or music whose associations and 
inherent character are s2cular, are introduced into the public wor- 
ship of God, then it is the duty of the pulpit to exercise its author- 
ity of suppression. 

“But these cases are rare. For the most part choirs should be 
allowed large latitude. The director is supposed to understand 
his business. If he shows himself incompetent he should be dis- 
charged, but it is not wise for a pastor to frequently interfere or 
endeavor to direct the choir. It is better often to overlook some 
things that are not just right than to seem to be always nagging 
the musicians. Suppose some piece is rendered which is not of 
the highest order for a public service; let it pass if selections 
usually are appropriate. Believe that it will not occur again. It 
sometimes happens that even ministers select themes which are 
not altogether suited to the sacred desk. 

“There are a few matters of detail which are practical and of 
importance. Every pastor should select his own hymns. First, 
for the sake of unity in the service and to secure hymns in har- 
mony with his theme. Second, to keep ever alive the idea of 
singing as a part of the service, is to be under the control of the 
pulpit. Third, because few choir leaders can be trusted to make 
proper selections. The musical director is very apt to consider 
only the tune. He selects that, not the hymns. I preached once 
in a church in another city where one of the hymns chosen and 
handed me was ‘Softly now the light of day fades upon my 
sight away.’ It was then 10:30 in the morning with the sun 
shining brilliantly. A beautiful hymn, but not just suited for that 
time of day. On another occasion I was handed a New Year’s 
hymn to be sung. This was in the month of August. . . 

“A pastor should publicly recognize and honor the work of the 
choir as a part of the service of God’s house and just as truly a 
part of worship as his own sermon. Frequently a minister will 

say after the opening voluntary , ‘Let us begin our service by sing- 
ing’ such and such a hymn. ‘This is all wrong. If the organ 


voluntary is not a part of the worship it should be banished. Its 
whole design is to introduce the service by uplifting men’s 
thoughts and promoting a devotional spirit. If it does not ac- 
complish this it is a failure. It is better if any remark is made in 
giving out the hymn, ‘Let us continue our worship by singing.’” 
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Missionary Education in Japan.-—Writing for the 
New York Hera 7 from ‘Tokyo, Col. John A. Cockerill, one of 
the foremost newspaper men of America, says: ‘“ Whatever may 
be said of the missionaries in Japan, no one who makes an un- 
prejudiced investigation can question the value of their educa- 
tional work. They maintain most excellent, high-class schools in 
Tokyo, Kioto, Nagasaki, Osaka, and Sendai. In the latter city 
the educational work is carried on under Presbyterian auspices, 
in Nagasaki the Methodists direct, in Kioto the Congregationalists 
have a fine college, in Osaka the Presbyterians maintain a splen- 
did institution, while in Tokyo nearly every quality of school is 
kept up by the various sects—in some cases by joint action. It is 
admitted by all that just now the foreign mission-schools are not 
as well attended as formerly. This is accounted for by the late 
war and the fact that the furor of the Japanese youth for foreign 
education has to some extent died out. Five years ago it was the 
‘fad’ in Japan to attend a missionary school, for a knowledge of 
the English language, if nothing else. ‘The emotional character 
of the Japanese having expended itself in this direction, there 
came a lull, but the educators all tell me that a wholesome reac- 
tion is setting in, and they expect soon to show better results 
than ever. The schools maintained by the foreign boards insist 
that tuition fees must be paid and that religion must be taught in 
every instance. Thousands of youthful Japanese would attend 
these schools if the religious courses were optional, but their 
promoters would listen to no arguments in favor of a change of 
policy in this particular.” 





Growing Conservatism of Young Rabbis.—‘ We 
rejoice to note a growing conservative spirit among many of our 
younger rabbis, who are realizing that if reform is to be perma- 
nent it must cease to be destructive and must give due heed to 
the eternal verities of Judaism, the heart and soul of its history 
and tradition. There come unmistakable signs of a new era of a 
genuine awakening, which sneer and sarcasm can not depreciate. 
The ax has been laid long enough at the root of Judaism; why 
wonder then that reverence and spirituality are on the decline? 
We hail the courage and determination which inspire more than 
one pulpit. It is time that rabbis who really love the old-time 


faith should draw nearer to each other and feel the impulse of a’ 


genuine brotherhood in defense and vindication of Judaism. The 
points upon which they differ are absolutely insignificant in view 
of the convictions that hold them together. Such men can redeem 
the name and office of rabbi, arouse in a flame the waning en- 
thusiasm, and make our religion in America a recognized power 
for good.”— The Jewish Messenger, New York. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE well-known Baptist clergyman, Rev. Dr. George Lorimer, says of 
the Higher Criticism: ‘“ Higher Criticism tends inevitably, wh. her its 
teachers realize the fact or not, to absolute rationalism and the discredit- 
ing of inspiration. If dates are erroneous, if scientific statements are 
wrong, if historical representations are misleading, if Jesus only fell in 
with popular views when He seemed to attribute the Pentateuch to Moses, 
is it possible to believe that the Almighty had much to do with the prepa- 
ration of such a book?” 


The Jewish Leader says: “There isa rising tide among thinking and 
loyal Jews in this country of what, for the want of a better name, we have 
to designate by the empty and repugnant term—reaction. The blind 
egotist with the native habit of contemptuous judgment may explain it by 
sneers and slurs, but it exists. It sways the men of all men who are most 
sensitive to new needs, to deeper justice.. And this swelling cry for whole- 
some religious food has gained in articulateness and intensiveness from 
year to year.” 


Zion's Herald makes a plea for more attention to the physiology of preach- 
ing in homileticalstudy. It enforces itsargument on this point by citing the 
testimony of an eminent English medical authority, who declares that 
ministers break down nowadays in larger numbers than ever before, 
because they work much harder than ever before. 


A JOINT committee representing the Epworth League and the Society of 
Christian Endeavor met in Chicago recently. An agreement looking to the 
establishment of fraternal relations between the two young}people’s organi- 
zations was adopted. 


THERE are about half a million Presbyterians in the South African 
communities, and an effort is now being made to federate the different 
churches for practical work. 


JULES VERNE, the great novelist, is known among his neighbors and 
friends at Amiens, France, as a devout member of the Catholic Church. 


THE new Episcopal diocese of Washington, D. C., is planning for a new 
cathedral, to cost four million dollars. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


GERMANY’S INTEREST IN VENEZUELA. 


Po, Megane the German press censures President Cleveland’s 

action in the Venezuelan question, its objections are of a 
theoretical rather than a practical character. The Germans op- 
pose very strongly the Monroe doctrine, but they oppose as ear- 
nestly the further extension of British powerin South America as 
well as in other parts of the world. Until the eighties the Ger- 
mans were enthusiastic adherents of Schiller’s theory that they 
could live on the soil owned by other nations just as the Levites 
lived among the descendants of Israel, and that the mission of the 
German race is solely to dispense knowledge. But the continual 
complaints of Germans abroad, who declared that they were de- 
spised on account of their peaceful character, has worked a com- 
plete change. Aconviction has got abroad among them that they 
will not be regarded as equals among other great nations unless 
they adopt an aggressive policy. The cry is now: German inter- 
ests must be protected wherever they exist; and where they do 
not exist, they must be created. Ernst v. Hesse-Wortegg, 
whose sketches of foreign lands and peoples are read extensively 
throughout Germany, writes in the ///ustrirte Zeitung, Leipsic, 
as follows: 


“German commercial interests in South America are of such 
magnitude, and threatened with so serious a danger, that it is 
necessary to distinguish well between the two questions. With 
regard to the interference of the United States the English pro- 
testations may be found justifiable enough, but we must not jump 
out of the American frying-pan into the English fire... . Tho 
the extension sought by the British Government is not justifiable, 
it will not, on the whole, endanger European interests. But if 
Barima and the Southern mouth of the Orinoco River fall into 
the hands of the British, the case will be materially altered. A 
glance at the map of South America reveals that the owner of the 
Boca de Navios commands the trade of the whole river and its 
tributaries. There is already a brisk trade and shipping in the 
Orinoco Valley, and Germany, next to England, is most inter- 
ested in it. Within a few decades the capital of the valley, 
Ciudad Bolivar (Angostura), will probably become the principal 
port of Northern South America. But Ciudad Bolivar and its 
Hinterland are dependent upon the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
it is not admissible to allow the Boca de Navios to be converted 
into a British ‘porter’s lodge.’ The Orinoco must remain free to 
German trade and shipping. However the quarrel may end, it is 
our duty to prevent the Boca de Navios from being converted into 
a kind of South American Dardanelles.” 


How well the German editors have learned to imitate their 
British confréres in reminding the reading public of long-forgotten 
national interests upon which an aggressive policy could be 
based, is shown in the following historical sketch which is making 
the round of the German papers, and which we take from the 
Kieler Zeitung, Kiel: 


“Venezuela is one of the few places where the Germans made 
an attempt at obtaining colonies when every other nation was 
securing a share of the American, African, and Asiatic conti- 
nents. The Welsers, then the richest merchant-princes in the 
world, sent three ships with a crew of 480 men to take possession 
of the country around the Orinoco. They had obtained a charter 
from Charles V. in 1527. As the country reminded them of 
Venice, they called it Venezuela, z.¢., Little Venice. For a while 
the colony flourished, but the religious wars soon after began in 
Germany, the country was depopulated while the people were 
fighting among themselves, trade and shipping disappeared for 
want of protection, and the colonies were lost in the general 
ruin. In recent years the attention of the Germans has once more 
been directed to Venezuela. ‘heir trade and shipping nearly 
equal Great Britain’s, and their vested interests in the country 
are predominant. The railroads were built and are owned by 
them, and many factories on the coast and in the interior are in 
their hands.”—7Zranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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IS THE UNITED STATES ALSO AN 
“ISOLATED” NATION ? 


ECENT international complications, such as those growing 
out of the war between Japan and China, the difficulties 
in Turkey, and tbe raid in the Transvaal, have placed Great Brit- 
ain in what is described as an “isolated” position. But this gen- 
eral isolation of England seems to be no more marked than that 
of the United States on the particular subject of the Monroe 
doctrine. Germany, whose great commercial and capitalistic in- 
terests force her to oppose England in the Venezuelan question, 
stolidly refuses to acknowledge that we are moved by the un- 
selfish wish to protect the weak against the strong. Other Euro- 
pean nations fear that American predominance would become at 
least as irksome as British rule. In South America, public opinion 
is largely against us. An editor of the Zemjs, Paris, has inter- 
viewed a number of American Ministers on the subject. The 
answers were, with the exception of Venezuela, unfavorable to 
the establishment of a protectorate on the part of the United 
States. We quote the following: 


Argentina: “The Monroe doctrine is nothing more than the 
expression of the heartfelt wishes of the United States people. 
It can never become a doctrine of international law, for it is 
wanting in the moral force which springs from justice and equity.” 


Bolivia: “The Great Republic can not be allowed to meddle 
with the affairs of other American republics. Each must be al- 
lowed to remain master upon its own ground. We do not want 
protection, even if that protectorate were exercised by an Amer- 
ican state.” 


Haiti: “Circumstances may arise in which it would be prudent 
to allow an application of the Monroe doctrine—for instance, if 
war actually broke out between England and Venezuela. But 
that case has not yet arisen, and it is not likely to occur.” 


Mexico: “The Latin republics have never given their opinion 
on the Monroe doctrine officially. Venezuela now indorses it, 
but it is a question whether that state will not have to pay the 
piper. The Monroe doctrine is the hobby-horse of the people of 
the United States. The other republics say: ‘America for the 
Americans, but not for the orth-Americans only. Just watch 
how our Northern neighbors call themselves “ Americans,” as if 
they were the only nation on the Continent. We Mexicans al- 
ways speak of the United States of orth America. Their pro- 
tectorate is not wanted.’” 


Venezuela: “The Monroe doctrine may not be recognized in 
Europe, and it may never receive recognition, but it can not be 
avoided as long as the American republics fail to form an alli- 
ance for the purposes of defense. A protectorate of the North we 
do not want, but we do want a combination of all American 
States, including the Northern Union. Suchacombination would 
be of advantage to Europe, for it would insure to European states 
a just and peaceful solution of all difficulties with American 
states.” 


Not less marked is the opposition of the Russian press. As 
the Russian papers faithfully represent the views of their Gov- 
ernment, their expressions seem to indicate that, despite the tra- 
ditional enmity between Russia and England, Russia views our 
endeavors to stop the advance of the British Lion with coldness. 

The St. Petersburg Novoséz, the leading liberal organ, which 
is generally extremely friendly to England, regrets that she de- 
clined to arbitrate the matter and preferred to plunge the civil- 
ized world into danger of a great war. But with regard to the 
claims of the United States, ovos/7 says: 


“President Cleveland tries to palm off the strange claim of 
Monroe as a principle of international law, and invents a curious 
method of creating new international rights. Monroe’s doctrine 
has never been recognized, and expressed merely the public opin- 
ion of the United States. Cleveland, too, goes far beyond that 
doctrine and makes incongruous demands upon England, which 
no independent government in the world could possibly acquiesce 
in. The question is at present in such a shape that the great 
powers can hardly sympathize with either party. England might 
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have consented to arbitration without injury to herself, and her 
refusal can not be approved. On the other hand, the pretensions 
of the United States are such that no European nation can indorse 
them. Since, however, a war between England and America 
would be highly disastrous, European governments are interested 
in preventing a collision, and some one of these ought to offer its 
services as a mediator. . . . 

“The old dangers, which called the Monroe doctrine into being, 
no longer exist. The new demands of the United States are 
really summed up in the motto ‘America for Americans.’ But 
this interpretation is so elastic and wide that amy interference of 
the Washington Government in the relations between the smaller 
American republics and Europe might be justified under it.” 


Similar views are expressed by other papers, liberal and con- 
servative. Even the Moscow Vzedomostz, which is extremely 
bitter toward England, does not say anything in direct approval 
of the course of the United States. It says: 


“ Arbitration is not relished by England, because she really has 
no right whatever to the Venezuelan territory in question, except 
the right of forcible acquisition. No court of arbitration would 
decide in favor of England’s claims, and that is why Lord Salis- 
bury declined the proposal of the United States. But Cleveland 
can not yield at present. There are no parties in the United 
States on questions of national honor, and England will scarcely 
decide to go to war, as the chances of her coming out victorious 
are very slight. It is clear, too, that the United States will not 
even permit England to seize a Venezuelan port as guaranty for 
the payment of alleged damages. At any rate, it does not augur 
well for the peace and confidence of the world that everywhere 
England’s aggressions are provoking energetic resistance.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEsrt. 





THE ARMY OF THE BOERS. 


HAT Englishmen in case of war will exhibit enough of 
dogged bravery to uphold the reputation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has been proven by the manner in which Jameson’s 
forces conducted themselves in the battle of Kriigersdorp. It is 
not generally known that the troops against which Dr. Jameson 
led his men are counted among the most redoubtable fighters of 
our times. The following excerpts will assist the reader in form- 
ing an idea of the strength of the small nation which has defeated 
English troops under all possible circumstances, whether the lat- 
ter were entrenched behind fortifications, encountered in the open 
field, or forced to attack the enemy in an advantageous position. 
The Deutsche Wochenschrift, Amsterdam, says: 


“The armed force of the South African Republic consists of all 
males capable of bearing arms, between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty. The standing army, however, is very small: 250 men of 
the artillery, and a mounted police force of equal numbers. There 
is also a small detachment of field-telegraphists and a corps 
of engineers. This small standing force is, however, organized 
upon the best modern principles, is composed of good material, is 
well drilled, and is altogether very efficient. The mass of the 
Boer army is formed of the citizen farmers, who are called out at 
the will of the President. The country is divided into 17 military 
districts, with 64 subdivisions. The first call requires the attend- 
ance of all men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-four, 
some 7,000 in number. The natives have to appear under their 
own chiefs. They form acontingent over 60,000 strong. The 
citizen soldiers wear no military dress, but as they are clothed in 
a very uniform manner they present a good appearance.” 


A resident of New York, who has served in both the British 
and the Boer armies, furnishes THe Literary Dicest with the 
following sketch regarding the latter: 


“The military organization of the Boers is altogether unique. 
Altho neither men nor officers are uniformed, and there is an 
utter absence of all military pomp, discipline is nowhere more 
rigorously kept up. The officers are elected. Any attempt to in- 
fluence such elections would be futile. The cool-headed, practi- 
cal Boers choose the man whom they regard best fitted for the 
position. Refusal to accept office—no very uncommon thing—is 
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punished by a fine. The efficiency of the force is kept up by 
periodical drills, but in addition to these the Veldkornets (cap- 
tains), and Assistant-Veldkornets (lieutenants), visit each home 
at irregular intervals,’see that every man is properly armed and 
horsed, and convince themselves that the younger men do not 
neglect rifle-practise. The best point of the Boer warrior—the 
word soldier would be a misnomer, as they receive no pay—is his 
ability to judge distances. In this the rising generation is care- 
fully instructed. In physique the Boers are undoubtedly the 
finest race of white men in the world. ‘Tall, muscular, abstemi- 
ous in their habits, remarkably pure in their ideas regarding the 
relation of the sexes, they form a nation which can bear hardships 
with the greatest ease. Rowdyism is almost unknown among 
them. Fist-fights they depise as brutal. But their coolness and 
courage in a battle of life and death is unrivaled, and their obe- 
dience to the commands of the officers they have chosen for them- 
selves astonishes all European military men who have come in 
contact with them. The continual wars in which the Boers have 
been forced to defend their homes against both black and white 
races have given them a percentage of veterans which can not be 
matched by any other nation.” 


A writer in the 7ageé/at?, Berlin, also a man who has served 
in the Boer forces, expresses serious doubts that Dr. Jameson’s 
forces were at a disadvantage when they encountered the Boers. 
Stories to that effect he regards as attempts on the part of the 
British to soften the ignominy of their defeat. He says: 


“General Joubert awaited Jameson’s forces near Kriigersdorp 
because it is the best strategical point. Here the Transvaalers 
could await reinforcements, if beaten. And as a prudent com- 
mander, Joubert was not likely to disregard the possibility of a 
check. There is little doubt that Jameson’s troops were in a 
much better condition than the Boer forces. The English had 
‘salted’ horses—horses guaranteed to have passed through the 
dreaded ‘horse sickness,’ and therefore seasoned to the climate. 
That the Boers had sufficient horses is doubtful, as they send 
their mounts into the neighboring republic during the present 
time of the year, to save them from the sickness. That the Eng- 
lish wanted provisions is hard to believe, as they passed through 
districts in which farms owned by the Rhodes coterie are very 
numerous. They must have been in first-class fighting trim, for 
the material of which Jameson’s troops were made up is not at 
all despicable. They are fine, hardy fellows, these adventurers, 
many of them sons of good families, but down on their luck. On 
the other hand, the Boers were called together somewhat hastily, 
and there is little reason to doubt that they were ill supplied with 
provisions.” 


A “military correspondent” of Zhe S?. James's Gazette, Lon- 
don, writes: 


“Dr. Jameson’s forces had to attack disciplined infantry, vet- 
erans (as regards the use of their weapons) in a defensive posi- 
tion, which allowed breech-loading rifle-fire to tell with normal 
effect. The ignorance of modern warfare and of scientific field 
tactics displayed by the attacking commanders is astounding. 
Since they were deficient in artillery, there could have been no 
‘preparation’ for the infantry attack by sustained shell-fire at 
long ranges, and Jameson’s men were allowed to attempt what 
every German, French, or Russian officer is taught to regard as 
an absolute impossibility—namely, to cross a fire-swept space of 
some eight hundred yards without supports and in the face of 
breech-loading or magazine rifles held by white men with still 
unshaken nerves. The whole attack and defense tactics of the 
German and French armies (when confronting Europeans) are 
based on the belief that what Jameson's men attempted is nowa- 
days simply impossible. May I add that the Maxim gun—useful 
against savages—appears to have absolutely broken down in the 
Transvaal. I think Captain Maude explains in his book that the 
German general staff will not ‘look at’ machine-guns of any pat- 
tern. They are believed by Continental soldiers to demoralize 
infantry (who come to rely too much upon them), to consume 
ammunition inordinately, and to monopolize the service of horses 
required for artillery. The German general staff will learn noth- 
ing new from the fight at Kriigersdorp, altho it is the only in- 
stance on record of a fight between Europeans armed with the 
newest breech-loaders.”— 7rans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DicEst. 
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TEWFIK PASHA’S DEFENSE OF TURKEY. 


HE Constantinople representative of the Vzedomostz, Mos- 
cow, has had an interview with Tewfik Pasha, at present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Turkey. The official expressed 
himself in a manner which clearly indicates that Great Britain 
will not interfere in Turkey without meeting with very serious 
obstruction. We may add that the best European publications 
do not express any doubt regarding the authenticity of the infor- 
mation—a matter of no little importance, as the number of spuri- 
ous “interivews” has increased to such an extent of late that such 
communications must be investigated before they are offered to 
the public. Tewfik Pasha said: 


“Said Pasha’s flight is due to the influence of the British Gov- 
ernment. I know from good sources that Currie, the British 
Ambassador here, was scolded by Lord Salisbury for his inaction 
during his late visit to London. The Ambassador returned ina 
warlike spirit to Constantinople, and began to create discord be- 
tween the Sultan and his statesmen. The result was the flight of 
Murad Bey, Said Pasha, and other men who could have been of 
great service to Turkey. The British Government hoped to place 
the Sultan in an awkward position, and to force him to seek 
assistance from England. But the English are very much mis- 
taken. Nobody here has any faith in their sincerity. If the 
Sultan were to think it necessary to seek help anywhere, it would 
be asked of the Russians, for whom Turkey has much greater 
sympathy, and in whom much more confidence is placed.” __ 


Speaking of the Armenians, the Turkish dignitary said: 


“The Armenians cry: ‘We must become united in defense. 
Now, this is simply ridiculous. We are being ruined, and who 
but the Armenians ruin us? I donot know why, but everybody 
regards us as a kind of ferocious animals. Look at the large 
number of refugees who are living with us! Nobody interferes 
with them, nobody cares what they do. It is only the Armenians 
and the Greeks whom we have to thank for the pitiful condition 
of Turkey. They live among us, they cheat us, and then they 
turn around and describe us as bloodthirsty animals. I have 
hardly words to express my feelings. Very well, we shall see 
whether the Armenians will be better satisfied under another 
Government, whether they will be granted as much liberty as they 
enjoy with us. Just watch the doings of the Armenians, and 
note how little our Government gets from them. All of them are 
in business, but they manage to evade the tax-collector. Besides, 
they are the proprietors of gambling-hells, by which they destroy 
the morality of our people. If the police manage to raid such a 
place, the Armenian who keeps it generally turns out to be a 
Russian citizen. There is here, for instance, an Armenian who 
took up his residence in Odessa for six months, to become a Rus- 
sian citizen. Then he returned, and under this protection of a 
foreign Government, he opened a secret gambling establishment.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DIcEsT. 





THE VALUE OF SOCIALISTIC AGITATION. 


EARLY every English paper, in commenting upon the pos- 
sibility of a war between the Kaiser and the Queen, gives 
vent to the conviction that the Emperor has too many enemies in 
his own country to engage successfully with those outside of his 
dominions, and that Socialism would assist in Germany’s defeat. 
The tone of the Socialist press seems to indicate that the Social- 
ists of Germany have changed, and, like those of France, will be 
patriots first and revolutionists after. This is also the opinion of 
the Grenzboten, Leipsic, a highly Conservative weekly, which 
claims that the country has little to fear from the Socialists, 
whose agitation is immensely useful in averting rather than pre- 
cipitating a revolution. He says: 

“The Socialist press, Socialist meetings, and the speeches of 
Socialist members of the Reichstag are to-day the most impor- 
tant sources of information regarding the situation of the Fourth 
Estate—about half of the population of Germany. That the 
Socialists draw a one-sided and therefore wrong picture is quite 
true. But the bourgeois papers are, to say the least, quite as 
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one-sided. Both classes of writers must be studied. Socialist 
reports are, on the whole, pretty trustworthy. Socialist publica- 
tions and orators are watched closely ; every untruthful, incorrect, 
or exaggerated assertion is likely to cause judicial prosecution. 
The immense number of statements unfavorable to modern so- 
ciety which are daily published without judicial challenge may 
therefore be accepted as true. The formation of society in its 
present state is altogether new in Germany. When Disraeli said 
that one half of the people do not know how the other half live, 
his words were not applicable to Germany. To-day these words 
are more befitting the conditions of Germany than they ever be- 
fitted England. Our educated public, which would not forgive 
themselves if they failed to be informed on some point in the life 
of prehistoric nations, know nothing of the life of their less fortu- 
nate contemporaries.” 


The writer points out that “mixed residence” is declining, not 
only in Berlin, but in the provinces. Formerly the poor and the 
wealthy lived in the same house; to-day they occupy different 
parts of the city. How, then, are the wealthy to discover the 
misery of the poor? By means of Socialist agitations, which 
must be used as thermometers, hygrometers, microscopes, and 
spectroscopes are used by scientists. It will then be found that 
the “free” laborers of our times are treated far worse than the 


serfs and slaves of former ages. He continues: 


“Now and then the public are informed that, somewhere in 
Italy or Austria, there has been a revolt, during which a number 
of the ‘instigators’ were sabred or shot. And then people think 
‘Serves them right! What do these fellows mean by wanting to 
upset our beautiful institutions!’ 

“The classes are not aware that most of these rioters know 
nothing about the state. They do not even complain of being 
overworked, if they only manage to obtain sufficient food and a 
half-way fitting place to sleep in. None of them are so bold as 
to demand quarters as beautiful as the places in which the horses 
of their masters are put up. The upper classes are not aware of 
the lot that falls to the share of the modern ‘free’ laborer. 
Things are hardly in as bad a state with us as in Italy or in Aus- 
tria—thanks to Socialism, which has forced us to adopt measures 
for the protection of workingmen, and which publishes individual 
cases of such hardship as soon as they are discovered.” 


That the German workingmen will, at this late date, allow 
themselves to be influenced unreservedly by Socialist agitators 
is not thought likely. The Socialists have been unable to prove 
that workers will be treated more considerately under Socialist 
régime than at present. Thus the Dresdener Nachrichten tells 
the story of cooperative stores in Saxony, the greatest strong- 
hold of Socialism. It appears that the employees in these stores 
have been unable to secure better terms than the clerks of other 
stores, just as the men employed in the Socialist bakeries of 
Hamburg found themselves compelled to strike because they were 
worse paid and harder worked than others in the same trade. 
The grievances of the Saxon storekeepers are told as follows: 


“As the number of cooperative stores increased, the store- 
keepers complained more and more of their treatment. ‘There 
are continual quarrels between the ‘comrade-employers’ and the 
‘comrade-employees.’ At last the latter declared open war 
against the former, and words like ‘oppression, and ‘exploitation,’ 
usually only in use against the hated bourgeois, were used freely 
in describing the conduct of the workmen-masters. The store- 
keepers have been compelled to form a union for their defense. 
Their demands are the same which usually cause a strike of the 
employees of individual capitalists: shorter hours, Sunday rest, 
proper dinner-hours, and better pay. In Dresden the employees 
of the cooperative societies have to work from 70 to 73 hours per 
week, for a salary of $5.75; in Denben, 75 hours for $6.25; in 
Pccschappel, 78 to 84 hours for $22.50 to $27.50 per month; in 
Sebnitz, go to 96 hours for $11 per week. The last-mentioned 
highest pay, suffers considerable reduction from the fact that the 
recipient has to lay out $150 annually for ‘help,’ and must pay for 
light and coal out of his own pocket. Security to the amount of 
$250 is alsodemanded of thestorekeepers. The struggle between 
these parties is likely to last a long time, for the ‘employing 
comrades’ are much less willing to ‘give in’ in a quarrel of this 


kind than the ordinary capitalist." 7vans/ations made for THE 
Lirerary Dicgst. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


S the possibility of a struggle between Great Britain and 
Germany has been lessened, but not entirely removed, we 
give the following statistics of the armed forces of both powers. 
It will be noticed that England’s reserves are not given in every 
case. Altho the British army could call upon a large number of 
former officers in time of need, they are not continually at the 
disposition of the War Office. There is also a large number of 
men in England who have temporarily served in a Volunteer 
Corps, and are not without some military training. These also 
are not mentioned in statistics. On the other hand the German 
tables do not include the Landsturm—the men above forty-five 
years of age, and all those who, for some slight physical defect, 
are free from military service, except in the Landsturm. In the 
naval statistics many ships of obsolete pattern and questionable 
fighting value are counted. This is especially the case in Eng- 
land. Yet the German navy, at the most favorable computation, 
is only a quarter as large as that of England. 


NAVAL STRENGTH, 


England. Germany. 
a a sain sin 06 Ba deb0h5 stv en's Fese60ts ppesd vescsen 85 26 
Armed with heavy gums...........sseccsccceccees 741 84 
IN CORDE ORT sass vce eae ls counectdiseccatiscne 2,114 290 
Sy aoc bods Sack ne laksa sce daswaeies 174 27 
Aemed With ROAVY MBVGs cece svvcccccecsesccseses 746 239 
Se I-65 dar feed nc cisceedcsice ds vdeas 2,220 194 
TEI Rs 5 gs in btn bb adods 60g. 0000 eikanwde 2 10 
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WHO WAS THE FOUNDER OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE? 


"T° HE German Empire celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 

sary on January 19. In- view of this event the contro- 
versy was renewed as to whom the credit of having welded 
together the German states into one strong unit really belongs. 
The German people, notably the South German democrats, 
offered the crown to Frederick William IV. in 1848. But the 
king refused to accept without the concurrence of the several 
governments, and neither the princes nor the senates of the four 
republics were then willing to give up their independence. In 
1870 the clamor of the people for a united Germany increased. 
But even then the rulers hesitated. Poultney Bigelow, in a re- 
cent article in Zhe Cosmopolitan, claims that the Hohenzollerns 
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are entitled to the credit of having founded the Empire, and that 
this idea had not originally found favor with Bismarck. The 
majority of the Germans, however, accuse Bigelow of both igno- 
rance and untruthfulness. They agree with Heinrich v. Posch- 
inger, whose series of articles on “Bismarck and the Parliamen- 
tarians,” which appeared in the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, 
throws much light on the subject. Poschinger’s version of Bis- 
marck’s own account of the matter runs as follows: 


In the beginning he [Bismarck] had great difficulty in persua- 
ding King Wilhelm at Versailles to accept the imperial crown. 
He thought that as Emperor he would be compelled to do as 
others wished, while as King he was himself the master. He was 
born a king, and knew what his rights as such were; but what he 
would be as Emperor he knew not. Bismarck was determined 
that the Empire should be established. He accordingly adopted 
another method of persuading both his own king and the other 
rulers of Germany of the wisdom and necessity of this innova- 
tion. He accordingly wrote a letter from Versailles to King 
Louis IV. of Bavaria, in which he pointed out to him that, since 
by the military convention the King of Prussia had certain rights 
over the armies of Bavaria, it would be better if he exercised 
these rights not as king of another country, but as Emperor of 
all Germany, and advised the enthusiastic and romantic Bavarian 
king to head an appeal of the German states to King Wilhelm to 
accept the crown of the Empire. Bismarck reminded the King of 
Bavaria of the German emperor who had come out of his own 
house, especially Louis the Bavarian, an excellent ruler. This 
important letter was written in a tavern in Versailles at the 
dining-room table, and was not in full diplomatic shape and 
frock. In this condition Bismarck was compelled to give the 
letter to Count Hohnstein, a high official in the service of King 
Louis. When the messenger came to Munich, the king at first de- 
clined to receive him, as he had a very severe toothache. But on 
hearing that he brought a special message from Bismarck, he 
admitted Hohnstein, and read the letter. He read it a second 
and a third time, and then said emphatically: “Yes, the king of 
Prussia must become the Emperor of Germany.” King Louis 
then asked Bismarck to prepare a document in which the details 
of the plan were developed, and, this being approved, the king 
appealed to the states of Germany, and the Empire was the result. 
— Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DicEst. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A TOUCHING instance of practical charity is related by the Deutsche 
Revue in connection with Gustav Freytag’s famous historical novel * Soll 
und Haben.” Two young girls wished to put the book within the reach of 
the blind, and copied it word for word in elevated letters. The work 
required seven years of close attention. One of the girls married during 
this time, but did not cease to do her share until the duties of motherhood 
required all her attention. The author, who heard of their work through 
the director of the Asylum for the Blind at Dresden, expressed his appre- 
ciation in a letter to each, accompanied by a handsome copy of the book— 
the only reward the ladies wished for. 


MME. EUGENIE POTONIE-PIERRE, one of the most ardent Woman's-Rights 
aposties in France, has offered a petition to the Government to abolish 
sect. B, art. 324 of the French penal code, which reads: “In case of 
adultery the murder of a wife and her fellow culprit isexcusable, if the hus- 
band discovers them zn flagranti.”” The Committee on Petitions answered 
that abolition of the paragrapb in question would prevent judges from 
showing justifiable clemency. Mme. Potonie-Pierre also petitioned for the 
admission of women as jurors, on the ground that this would tend to lessen 
the number of murders referred to above. The committee refused to 
consider this application as well. 


AUSTRALIA has not been behindhand in the fervor of her patriotism. 
There, as elsewhere, Englishmen and their descendants showed that they 
are ready to act for the preservation of the Empire. On receipt of news of 
warlike preparations in England a meeting of the Australian Natives’ As- 
sociation suspended business and sang the national anthem. In one of the 
theaters the German Rhine song was hissed down, and the “ Red, White, 
and Blue"? was cheered. The German street-bands are compelled con- 
stantly to play ‘‘Rule, Britannia.” 


THE elk, which was threatened with extinction in Europe, has again 
increased since stringent rules are enforced for the preservation of this 
noble animal. Norway has over 4,000, Sweden about as many, in Russian 
forests about 1,000 are preserved, and the Germans have some 300 in the 
lowlands of East Prussia. In all other countries of Europe the elk is ex- 
tinct, but attempts are made to reintroduce them. 


RULERS and governments often think the press a nuisance, but there are 
occasions when even kings discover that a newspaper is a good thing. 
During the late Transvaal troubles Emperor William called twice a day at 
the office of the Beriiner Tageblatt to discover if any special telegrams had 
arrived from South Africa. 
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TEWFIK PASHA’S DEFENSE OF TURKEY. 


Boers Constantinople representative of the Vzedomostz, Mos- 

cow, has had an interview with Tewfik Pasha, at present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Turkey. The official expressed 
himself in a manner which clearly indicates that Great Britain 
will not interfere in Turkey without meeting with very serious 
obstruction. We may add that the best European publications 
do not express any doubt regarding the authenticity of the infor- 
mation—a matter of no little importance, as the number of spuri- 
ous “interivews” has increased to such an extent of late that such 
communications must be investigated before they are offered to 
the public. Tewfik Pasha said: 


“Said Pasha’s flight is due to the influence of the British Gov- 
ernment. I know from good sources that Currie, the British 
Ambassador here, was scolded by Lord Salisbury for his inaction 
during his late visit to London. The Ambassador returned in a 
warlike spirit to Constantinople, and began to create discord be- 
tween the Sultan and his statesmen. The result was the flight of 
Murad Bey, Said Pasha, and other men who could have been of 
great service to Turkey. The British Government hoped to place 
the Sultan in an awkward position, and to force him to seek 
assistance from England. But the English are very much mis- 
taken. Nobody here has any faith in their sincerity. If the 
Sultan were to think it necessary to seek help anywhere, it would 
be asked of the Russians, for whom Turkey has much greater 
sympathy, and in whom much more confidence is placed.” 


Speaking of the Armenians, the Turkish dignitary said: 


“The Armenians cry: ‘We must become united in defense. 
Now, this is simply ridiculous. We are being ruined, and who 
but the Armenians ruin us? I donot know why, but everybody 
regards us as a kind of ferocious animals. Look at the large 
number of refugees who are living with us! Nobody interferes 
with them, nobody cares what they do. It is only the Armenians 
and the Greeks whom we have to thank for the pitiful condition 
of Turkey. They live among us, they cheat us, and then they 
turn around and describe us as bloodthirsty animals. I have 
hardly words to express my feelings. Very well, we shall see 
whether the Armenians will be better satisfied under another 
Government, whether they will be granted as much liberty as they 
enjoy with us. Just watch the doings of the Armenians, and 
note how little our Government gets from them. All of them are 
in business, but they manage to evade the tax-collector. Besides, 
they are the proprietors of gambling-hells, by which they destroy 
the morality of our people. If the police manage to raid sucha 
place, the Armenian who keeps it generally turns out to be a 
Russian citizen. There is here, for instance, an Armenian who 
took up his residence in Odessa for six months, to become a Rus- 
sian citizen. Then he returned, and under this protection of a 
foreign Government, he opened a secret gambling establishment.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





THE VALUE OF SOCIALISTIC AGITATION. 


‘ EARLY every English paper, in commenting upon the pos- 
sibility of a war between the Kaiser and the Queen, gives 
vent to the conviction that the Emperor has too many enemies in 
his own country to engage successfully with those outside of his 
dominions, and that Socialism would assist in Germany’s defeat. 
The tone of the Socialist press seems to indicate that the Social- 
ists of Germany have changed, and, like those of France, will be 
patriots first and revolutionists after. This is also the opinion of 
the Grenzboten, Leipsic, a highly Conservative weekly, which 
claims that the country has little to fear from the Socialists, 
whose agitation is immensely useful in averting rather than pre- 
cipitating a revolution. He says: 


“The Socialist press, Socialist meetings, and the speeches of 
Socialist members of the Reichstag are to-day the most impor- 
tant sources of information regarding the situation of the Fourth 
Estate—about half of the population of Germany. That the 
Socialists draw a one-sided and therefore wrong picture is quite 
true. But the bourgeois papers are, to say the least, quite as 
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one-sided. Both classes of writers must be studied. Socialist 
reports are, on the whole, pretty trustworthy. Socialist publica- 
tions and orators are watched closely ; every untruthful, incorrect, 
or exaggerated assertion is likely to cause judicial prosecution. 
The immense number of statements unfavorable to modern so- 
ciety which are daily published without judicial challenge may 
therefore be accepted as true. The formation of society in its 
present state is altogether new in Germany. When Disraeli said 
that one half of the people do not know how the other half live, 
his words were not applicable to Germany. To-day these words 
are more befitting the conditions of Germany than they ever be- 
fitted England. Our educated public, which would not forgive 
themselves if they failed to be informed on some point in the life 
of prehistoric nations, know nothing of the life of their less fortu- 
nate contemporaries.” 


The writer points out that “mixed residence” is declining, not 
only in Berlin, but in the provinces. Formerly the poor and the 
wealthy lived in the same house; to-day they occupy different 
parts of the city. How, then, are the wealthy to discover the 
misery of the poor? By means of Socialist agitations, which 
must be used as thermometers, hygrometers, microscopes, and 
spectroscopes are used by scientists. It will then be found that 
the “free” laborers of our times are treated far worse than the 
serfs and slaves of former ages. He continues: 


“Now and then the public are informed that, somewhere in 
Italy or Austria, there has been a revolt, during which a number 
of the ‘instigators’ were sabred or shot. And then people think 
‘Serves them right! What do these fellows mean by wanting to 
upset our beautiful institutions !’ 

“The classes are not aware that most of these rioters know 
nothing about the state. They do not even complain of being 
overworked, if they only manage to obtain sufficient food and a 
half-way fitting place to sleep in. None of them are so bold as 
to demand quarters as beautiful as the places in which the horses 
of their masters are put up. ‘The upper classes are not aware of 
the lot that falls to the share of the modern ‘free’ laborer. 
Things are hardly in as bad a state with us as in Italy or in Aus- 
tria—thanks to Socialism, which has forced us to adopt measures 
for the protection of workingmen, and which publishes individual 
cases of such hardship as soon as they are discovered.” 


That the German workingmen will, at this late date, allow 
themselves to be influenced unreservedly by Socialist agitators 
is not thought likely. The Socialists have been unable to prove 
that workers will be treated more considerately under Socialist 
régime than at present. Thus the Dresdener Nachrichten tells 
the story of cooperative stores in Saxony, the greatest strong- 
hold of Socialism. It appears that the employees in these stores 
have been unable to secure better terms than the clerks of other 
stores, just as the men employed in the Socialist bakeries of 
Hamburg found themselves compelled to strike because they were 
worse paid and harder worked than others in the same trade. 
The grievances of the Saxon storekeepers are told as follows: 


“As the number of cooperative stores increased, the store- 
keepers complained more and more of their treatment. ‘There 
are continual quarrels between the ‘comrade-employers’ and the 
‘comrade-employees.’ At last the latter declared open war 
against the former, and words like ‘oppression, and ‘exploitation,’ 
usually only in use against the hated bourgeois, were used freely 
in describing the conduct of the workmen-masters. The store- 
keepers have been compelled to form a union for their defense. 
Their demands are the same which usually cause a strike of the 
employees of individual capitalists: shorter hours, Sunday rest, 
proper dinner-hours, and better pay. In Dresden the employees 
of the cooperative societies have to work from 70 to 73 hours per 
week, for a salary of $5.75; in Denben, 75 hours for $6.25; in 
Pccschappel, 78 to 84 hours for $22.50 to $27.50 per month; in 
Sebnitz, go to 96 hours for $11 per week. The last-mentioned 
highest pay, suffers considerable reduction from the fact that the 
recipient has to lay out $150 annually for ‘help,’ and must pay for 
light and coal out of his own pocket. Security to the amount of 
$250 is alsodemanded of the storekeepers. The struggle between 
these parties is likely to last a long time, for the ‘employing 
comrades’ are much less willing to ‘give in’ in a quarrel of this 


kind than the ordinary capitalist." 7vans/ations made for THE 
LirerAryY DicEst. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


S the possibility of a struggle between Great Britain and 
Germany has been lessened, but not entirely removed, we 
give the following statistics of the armed forces of both powers. 
It will be noticed that England’s reserves are not given in every 
case. Altho the British army could call upon a large number of 
former officers in time of need, they are not continually at the 
disposition of the War Office. There is also a large number of 
men in England who have temporarily served in a Volunteer 
Corps, and are not without some military training. These also 
are not mentioned in statistics. On the other hand the German 
tables do not include the Landsturm—the men above forty-five 
years of age, and all those who, for some slight physical defect, 
are free from military service, except in the Landsturm. In the 
naval statistics many ships of obsolete pattern and questionable 
fighting value are counted. This is especially the case in Eng- 
land. Yet the German navy, at the most favorable computation, 
is only a quarter as large as that of England. 


NAVAL STRENGTH. 
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WHO WAS THE FOUNDER OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE? 


"T° HE German Empire celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 

sary on January 19. In: view of this event the contro- 
versy was renewed as to whom the credit of having welded 
together the German states into one strong unit really belongs. 
The German people, notably the South German democrats, 
offered the crown to Frederick William IV. in 1848. But the 
king refused to accept without the concurrence of the several 
governments, and neither the princes nor the senates of the four 
republics were then willing to give up their independence. In 
1870 the clamor of the people for a united Germany increased. 
But even then the rulers hesitated. Poultney Bigelow, in a re- 
cent article in The Cosmopolitan, claims that the Hohenzollerns 
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are entitled to the credit of having founded the Empire, and that 
this idea had not originally found favor with Bismarck. The 
majority of the Germans, however, accuse Bigelow of both igno- 
rance and untruthfulness. They agree with Heinrich v. Posch- 
inger, whose series of articles on “ Bismarck and the Parliamen- 
tarians,” which appeared in the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, 
throws much light on the subject. Poschinger’s version of Bis- 
marck's own account of the matter runs as follows: 


In the beginning he [Bismarck] had great difficulty in persua- 
ding King Wilhelm at Versailles to accept the imperial crown. 
He thought that as Emperor he would be compelled to do as 
others wished, while as King he was himself the master. He was 
born a king, and knew what his rights as such were; but what he 
would be as Emperor he knew not. Bismarck was determined 
that the Empire should be established. He accordingly adopted 
another method of persuading both his own king and the other 
rulers of Germany of the wisdom and necessity of this innova- 
tion. He accordingly wrote a letter from Versailles to King 
Louis IV. of Bavaria, in which he pointed out to him that, since 
by the military convention the King of Prussia had certain rights 
over the armies of Bavaria, it would be better if he exercised 
these rights not as king of another country, but as Emperor of 
all Germany, and advised the enthusiastic and romantic Bavarian 
king to head an appeal of the German states to King Wilhelm to 
accept the crown of the Empire. Bismarck reminded the King of 
Bavaria of the German emperor who had come out of his own 
house, especially Louis the Bavarian, an excellent ruler. This 
important letter was written in a tavern in Versailles at the 
dining-room table, and was not in full diplomatic shape and 
frock. In this condition Bismarck was compelled to give the 
letter to Count Hohnstein, a high official in the service of King 
Louis. When the messenger came to Munich, the king at first de- 
clined to receive him, as he had a very severe toothache. But on 
hearing that he brought a special message from Bismarck, he 
admitted Hohnstein, and read the letter. He read it a second 
and a third time, and then said emphatically: “Yes, the king of 
Prussia must become the Emperor of Germany.” King Louis 
then asked Bismarck to prepare a document in which the details 
of the plan were developed, and, this being approved, the king 
appealed to the states of Germany, and the Empire was the result. 
— Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A TOUCHING instance of practical charity is related by the Deutsche 
Revue in connection with Gustav Freytag’s famous historical novel “ Soll 
und Haben.” Two young girls wished to put the book within the reach of 
the blind, and copied it word for word in elevated letters. The work 
required seven years of close attention. One of the girls married during 
this time, but did not cease to do her share until the duties of motherhood 
required all her attention. The author, who heard of their work through 
the director of the Asylum for the Blind at Dresden, expressed his appre- 
ciation in a letter to each, accompanied by a handsome copy of the book— 
the only reward the ladies wished for. 


MME. EUGENIE POTONIE-PIERRE, one of the most ardent Woman’s-Rights 
apostles in France, has offered a petition to the Government to abolish 
sect. B, art. 324 of the French penal code, which reads: “In case of 
adultery the murder ofa wife and her fellow culprit isexcusable, if the hus- 
band discovers them én fagranzti.”’ The Committee on Petitions answered 
that abolition of the paragrapb in question would prevent judges from 
showing justifiable clemency. Mme. Potonie-Pierre also petitioned for the 
admission of women as jurors, on the ground that this would tend to lessen 
the number of murders referred to above. The committee refused to 
consider this application as well. 


AUSTRALIA has not been behindhand in the fervor of her patriotism. 
There, as elsewhere, Englishmen and their descendants showed that they 
are ready to act for the preservation of the Empire. On receipt of news of 
warlike preparations in England a meeting of the Australian Natives’ As- 
sociation suspended business and sang the national anthem. In one of the 
theaters the German Rhine song was hissed down, and the “ Red, White, 
and Blue”? was cheered. The German street-bands are compelled con- 
stantly to play ‘‘Rule, Britannia.” 


THE elk, which was threatened with extinction in Europe, has again 
increased since stringent rules are enforced for the preservation of this 
noble animal. Norway has over 4,000, Sweden about as many, in Russian 
forests about 1,000 are preserved, and the Germans have some 300 in the 
lowlands of East Prussia. In all other countries of Europe the elk is ex- 
tinct, but attempts are made to reintroduce them. 


RULERS and governments often think the press a nuisance, but there are 
occasions when even kings discover that a newspaper is a good thing. 
During the late Transvaal troubles Emperor William called twice a day at 
the office of the Berliner Tageblatt to discover if any special telegrams had 
arrived from South Africa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUIDA ON THE UGLINESS OF MODERN 
LIFE. 


HE soul of Ouida has sickened at the ugliness of modern 
life. The loss of beauty from the world, she observes 
(Nineteenth Century, January), is regarded as the purely senti- 
mental grievance of imaginative persons; but she denies that 
this is so, saying that it is a loss which must impress its vacuity 
fatally on the human mind and character; that it tends, more 
than any other loss, to produce that apathy, despondency, and 
cynical indifference which are so largely characteristic of the 
modern temper. She sees that “ profit” is the only question of im- 
portance, and remarks that this is not the temper which makes 
noble characters or generous minds. Passing from a criticism of 
the degeneracy of art, especially in sculpture, she comes to the 
streets and homes of the modern city, and says: 


“It is natural that the people shut up in these structures crave 
for drink, for nameless vices, for the brothel, the opium den, the 
cheap eating-house and gaming-booth—anything, anywhere to 
escape from the monotony which surrounds them and which 
leaves them no more charm in life than if they were rabbits shut 
up in a physiologist’s experimenting cage, and fed on gin-soaked 
grains. No one in whom the esthetic sense was really awakened 
could dwell in a manufacturing city, or indeed in any modern 
town. The square halls which are called rooms, the ‘flat’ whether 
in a ‘first-class mansion’ or in a‘ block’ for the workingman, would 
be more intolerable than a desert island to any one with a sense 
of the charm of life or one may add any sensitiveness to the 
meaning of the word ‘home.’ .. . 

“ According to the statistics of modern cities the mass of mid- 
dle-class and laboring-class people change their lodgings or tene- 
ments every two or three years; three years is even an ususually 
long time of residence. What can a people who flit like this con- 
tinually know of the real meaning of a home? 

“The same restlessness and dissatisfaction which make these 
classes change their residence so frequently make the wealthier 
classes flit in another way, from continent to continent, from cap- 
ital to capital, from one pleasure-place to another, from one house 
party to another, from the yacht to the rouge-et-noir tables, from 
the bath to the coverside, from the homewoods to the antipodes, 
in an endless gyration which yields but little pleasure, but which 
they deem as necessary as cayenne pepper with their hot soup.” 


Ouida thinks there is every sign that the future will see a still 
greater domination of “that rude, cold, and cruel temper which 
takes pleasure in innovation and obliteration, and sneers with 
contemptuous conceit at those who are pained by such acts of 
desecration—the same sneer, the same leering and self-satisfied 
snigger, with which it views the expression and evidence of pity 
for what it is pleased to call the lower animals.” Turning to the 
desecration of nature, she writes, among other things: 


“Zermatt, so late a virgin stronghold of the Higher Alps, is 
now a mere cockney excursion, and sixty thousand trippers invade 
its solitude with every summer, plodding like camels in a string, 
vexing the air with inane noises, offending the mountain stillness 
with songs to which the bray of mules were music, insulting the 
crystal clearness of the heavens with the intrusion of their own 
ludicrous blatant and imbecile personalities, incapable even of 
being silent and ashamed. 

“The island of Naxos, whose mere name brings before us so 
many classic memories in all their loveliness and glory, is being 
broken up into chips by the emery-workers, and is to be mined 
for aluminium. 

“The funicular railways are ruining the whole of the Swiss 
Alps; the greed of a few speculators and the irreverent folly of 
the multitude combine to scar the sides of the great mountains 
and gather on their summits troops of gaping sightseers, to whom 
the solemnity of the Gletsch Alp or the virginity of the Jungfrau 
are of no account.” 


It would be easy, she says, to fill folios with the bare enumera- 
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tion of scenes the destruction of which has recently been accom- 
plished ; and she indignantly adds: 


“To get money for the Jreservation of anything is well-nigh 
impossible, but millions flow like water when there is any scheme 
of destruction. In an age which prates more than any other of 
its pride in education, the violation of every law of taste, of every 
tie of association, of every rule of beauty, is always greedily wel- 
comed with a barbaric shout of triumph.” 


Socialism affords Ouida no hope for the future. Of this she 
says: 


“The reconstruction of society which Socialism contemplates 
will not be a state of things in which the beauty of either nature 
or art will be found and cherished. Collectivism must of neces- 
sity be colorless; equality can afford none of those heights and 
depths, those lights and shades, which are the essential charm of 
life as of landscape. When all the arable earth is one huge allot- 
ment-ground a Corot will find no subject for his canvas, not even 
in his dreams, for his dreams will be dead of inanition. There 
can be, I think, no hope that this loss of beauty will not be greater 
and greater with every year. The tendency, continually increas- 
ing in the modern character, is to regard beauty and nature with 
cynical indifference, stirred, when stirred at all, into active inso- 
lence ; such insolence as was expressed in the joke of the Chicago 
citizen who called the plank-walks of his city ‘the reafforesting 
of our town.’ It is a temper not merely brutal, but with a leer 
in it which is more offensive than its brutality.” 


She believes that every invention of “what is called science” 
takes the human race farther and farther from nature, nearer and 
nearer to an artificial, unnatural, and dependent state. She 
closes by alluding to the bicycle: 


“Man has created for himself in the iron beast a greater tyrant 
than any Nero or Caligula. And what is the human child of the 
iron beast, what is the typical, notable, most conspicuous creation 
of the iron beast’s epoch? 

“It is the cad, vomited forth from every city and town in hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions, with every holy day and holiday. 
The chief creation of modern life is the cad; he is an exclusively 
modern manufacture, and it may safely be said that the poorest 
slave in Hellas, the meanest fellah in Egypt, the humblest pariah 
in Asia was a gentleman beside him. The cad is the entire epit- 
ome, the complete blossom and fruit in one, of what we are told 
isan age of culture. Behold him in the vé/odrome as he yells in- 
sanely after his kind as they tear along on their tandem machines 
in a match against Cody's poor battered bronchos, and then ask 
yourself candidly, O my reader, if any age before this in all the 
centuries of earth ever produced any creature so utterly low and 
loathsome, so physically, mentally, individually, and collectively 
hideous? The helot of Greece, the gladiator of Rome, the swash- 
buckler of medieval Europe, nay, the mere pimp and pander of 
Elizabethan England, of the France of the Valois, of the Spain of 
Velasquez, were dignity, purity, courage in person beside the cad 
of these last years of the nineteenth, this breaking dawn of the 
twentieth, century; the cad rushing on with his shrill scream of 
laughter as he knocks down the feeble woman or the yearling 
child, and making life and death and all eternity seem ridiculous 
by the mere existence of his own intolerable fatuity and bestiality.” 


GREAT BELLS IN ASIA. 


E have all read in our school-books of the great bell of 
Moscow, and retain usually a vague impression that it is 
the only bell of its class in the world. Yet huge bells are very 
common in Asiatic countries, as may be seen from the following 
article in La Nature (December 21), contributed by its editor, 
M. Gaston Tissandier. After speaking of the great bell “Savo- 
yard” recently cast in France for the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
in Paris, he says: 


“Every one does not know that bells of this sort are very com- 
mon in India. Near pagodas and monasteries there are often 
found specimens of very great dimensions. ‘They have no 
tongues and are of a less flaring form than ours. Some of these 
bells are of enormous weight. The largest bell of the pagoda of 
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Rangoon weighs 50,000 kilograms [55 tons]. These bells are 
rung by striking them on the edge from outside with a deer’s 
horn or a piece of wood. The blows must be given skilfully. 

“We have received . . . a very interesting photograph of a 
great Burmese bell, which resembles those of which we have 
been speaking. We reproduce the picture and give also the ac- 
companying letter, as follow: 

“«The bell‘ Savoyard” and its great size have been much talked 
about; this reminds me of a monster bell that I saw last year in 
Burma, at Mingan, opposite Mandalay, on the right bank o/ the 
Irrawaddy. It measures 5 meters [1534 feet] in height, 4.5 meters 
[15% feet] in diameter. Sustained by three strong beams resting 
on two pillars of masonry, it is hidden under a shelter of climbing 
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BELL SIXTEEN FEET HIGH, HUNG IN A WOOD OPPOSITE MANDALAY, BURMA. 


plants, that surrounds it. The Burmans have a great reputation 
as bell-founders, and beautiful specimens may be seen at Ran- 
goon, at Prome, and throughout the country. They excel also in 
making gongs of a special form which, struck with a wooden 
mallet that gives them a rotary motion, produce tones of incredi- 
ble purity and intensity.’ . 

“There are similar bells in China, notably at Peking, where 
may be seen one very large one in the Temple of the Great Bell; 
it bears the name of 7akung-ssu and was cast in the year 1578 
of ourera. ‘This bell is 5 meters [163/ feet] in height; it is hung 
in a tower built in the rear of the temple. Its surface is covered 
with inscriptions that set forth the principles of Buddhism. The 
letters on the metal are in relief. 

“In Japan there are also great bells; at Kyoto, notably, there 
is one that is about 4 meters [13% feet] high and weighs 7,000 
kilograms [7% tons]. It is thus smaller than our ‘Savoyard’ of 
the Sacred Heart, but it is very curious. . . 

“According to Father Kircher the invention of bells must be 
ascribed to the Egyptians, who announced with them the feasts 
of Osiris. They appear to have been known in China more than 
2,600 years before Christ. It is certain that small bells were 
much used in antiquity; according to the narrative of Clement of 
Alexandria the high priest Aaron had the rim of his robe trimmed 
with them. ‘Theocritus says that the ancients rang small bells 
during their sacrifices, as in the mysteries of the Corybantes and 
of Bacchus. The ass of Silenus bore a bell at his neck, like most 
beasts of burden. As to the larger bells, they were used in 
antiquity for the same purposes as in our own day.”— 7rans/ated 
Jor Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





TINY OXEN.—“ One of the greatest curiosities among the domesticated 
animals of Ceylon is a breed of cattle known to the zoologists as the 
‘sacred running oxen.’ They are the dwarfs of the whole ox family, the 
largest specimen of the species never exceeding thirty inches in height. 
One sent to the Marquis of Canterbury in the year 1891, which is still living, 
and is believed to be somewhere near ten years of age, is only twenty-two 
inches high, and weighs but one hundred and nine and a half pounds. In 
Ceylon they are used for quick trips acrosscountry with express matter and 
other light loads, and it is said that four of them can pull a driver of atwo- 
wheeled cart and atwo-hundred pound load of miscellaneous matter sixty 
to seventy miles a day. They keep up a constant swinging trot or run, 
and have been known to travel one hundred miles in a day and night with- 
out either food or water. No one knows anything concerning the origin of 
this peculiar breed of miniature cattle. They have been known on the 
island of Ceylon and in other Buddhistic countries for more than a thou- 
sand years.’"’"—77ad-Bits. 
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ARE DREAMS PROPHETIC? 


CURIOUS and interesting article on the subject of dreams 
appears in 7he Freeman, of London. ‘The writer discusses. 
dreams from a scientific, a sentimental, and a speculative point 
of view. An attempt is made to describe the process of dream- 
ing in the following words: 


“Imagine an organ, which it was essential should keep playing 
continually, so that when the organist ceased touching the keys 
they would be automatically moved at random. You would find 
therein a correct illustration of the human brain. From such an 
instrument, if listened to when the master was absent, there 
would be a succession of tones, perhaps at times giving forth a 
weird music, occasionally issuing chords rarely heard and possi- 
bly now and then acharming air. So in sleep. Or to take an- 
other musical illustration. The difference between thinking and 
dreaming is similar to that of playing a violin with a bow or 
using it as an AZolian harp.” 

It is contended that the phenomena of dreams afford no evi- 
dence of the supposed dual nature of human existence. Neither, 
it is said, is there anything supernatural about it. Aside from 
the recorded instances in the Scriptures where God made use of 
dreams to convey His messages to certain men, there is no 
authentic record of dreams being used as agencies for eommuni- 
cation from the unseen world, this notwithstanding many alleged 
happenings of this kind. On this point the writer says: 

“In passing we may note some of the weird unauthenticated 
narratives which have somehow gained currency. Such stories 
as those of Lord Lyttleton forecasting his death at Pitt Place by 
a dream. Or Maria Martin, in which a dream is said to have 
aided in the discovery of a murder at the Red Barn. Or the 
strange tale of Mr. John William, of Redruth, and the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Percival in the House of Commons. These legends 
are singularly tenacious of life, and are repeated again and again 
after having been shown to be all but destitute of truth. Could 
any of these narratives bear the test of thorough examination it 
would be most unphilosophical to found a theory on the coinci- 
dence of achance. It is anevidence of the widespread prevalence 
of good sense that we have not a hundred times as many tales 
of dreams coming true as have found acceptance among a certain 
class, and are related by certain authors.” 


Coming to the interesting question whether dreams have any 
prophetic power, the writer says: 

“Some very serious stories are undonbtedly told on very good 
authority of what is called fulfilment of dreams. How can it be 
otherwise? The famous professor, Herr Teufelsdrock, when he 
looked out of his garret window in Weisnitchwo, down upon the 
town, at the midnight hour, reflected on the fact that upward of 
five hundred thousand two-legged animals without feathers were 
lying round about in horizontal position, their heads all in night- 
caps and full of the foolishest dreams. It would be indeed a 
miracle if no event happened the next day that would correspond 
to one of the dreams in those five hundred thousand brains. 
If you dream but three dreams a night you have had one thou- 
sand every year you have lived, and as most of these relate to 
ordinary life many must by chance have, what is called, come 
true. Consider this. There are, say, fifteen hundred millions 
of persons in the world. Each of these has dreams, some one, 
some a score or more, each of the 365 nights of the year. Five 
hundred thousand million dreams every year at least! On the 
doctrine of probabilities many thousands must truly represent 
coming events. Every person has at least ten thousand nights 
every thirty years. Suppose an individual in good health, waking 
only once each morning, formed the habit of remembering his 
last sleeping presentation. Say the chances are a thousand to 
one against the waking dream coming true. Then the chances. 
are that he will have ten remarkable dreams in the thirty years. 
Consider the probabilities as less, and add the experience of ac- 
quaintances, then each one might know of many coincidences of 
dreams and subsequent events. So that the fact that out of the 
countless number of dreams dreamed, now and then one 
strangely and even vividly forecasts an event, need be no mys- 
tery. The less so when the power of the imagination over the 
memory is taken into account. 

“Representation with many persons is a growing thing; the 
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plain green blade soon de- 
velopsintoa fine plant with 
abundance of flowers un- 
seen before. Skilfully 
draw out a dream-teller. 
Get him to relate his vision 
on meeting him in the 
morning. Have the story 
retold later on in the day. 
Note carefully the differ- 
ence between the narrative 
at breakfast and at dinner- 
time. You will find it bud- 
ding into new forms and 
colors. Now introduce in- 
to conversation some cir- 
cumstances you have just 
heard of—say, a death in 
the family, or some murder 
told in the newspaper, or 
some singular discovery 
which might in a faint way 
correspond with the vision. 
See how the remembrance 
alters even while you talk. 
By tea-time that dream has 
lost the feature which did 
not coincide with the fact 
to which it is about to be 
united as a very remarka- 
ble forecast, and has gained 
some additions which im- 
prove the resemblance. By 
supper-time it has devel- 
oped into a very satisfac- 
tory vision, and the dream- 
er, with perfect good faith, 
declares that henceforth no 
one shall ever persuade 
him that there is no truth 
in dreams, and grows 
proud with the conscious- 
ness that he is the subject 
of functions which do not 
belong to ordinary mor- 
tals, and is the true succes- 
sor of the patriarch Joseph 
and the prophet Daniel—a 
veritable Zaphnath Paaneah. Weall are pleased to feel ourselves 
in some small point a little superior to our fellows, especially in 
supernatural revelation.” 


Infant Imagination.—‘“ The child learns to look for hidden 
lessons. He can do this because he is himself a romancer, a 
player of make-believe, a poet. He assures you with earnest 
glowing glances that his pink and blue morning-glories are lovely 
ladies; the winds that :e: the dead leaves scurrying down the 
road-side are little horses galloping away with them; the brown 
acorn-cups are boats; a tub of water by the well-side is a sunny 
blue sea; the song in the bird’s throat is an imprisoned spirit. 
With friendly sympathy he bends over the ladybugs, whispering, 
“Run home, run home, your house is on fire,’ and stands by the 
garden listening to the busy song of the solemn-eyed grasshop- 
pers. He isa myth-builder also; the skies are blue, the wind is 
soft; he laughs and stretches out wondering, worshiping hands 
to the Spirit who sends them. The world grows brown and 
bitter, and from his safe shelter by the fireside he hears the shriek 
of the wind. Again he isglad and thanks the power that shelters 
him. He places himself and his idealized world under the sway 
of that mysterious power. There are no materialists, no agnos- 
tics, no atheists, among the little ones. The child is a worshiper. 
He needs but to be told whom toworship. A solitary child whose 
early lessons have been of heaven and its beauties has lain hour 
by hour upon a clover-clad hillside gazing into the cloud-banks 
high above him, seeing wondrous things—houses, men, and 
angels whose wide-sweeping wings waft them into the uppermost 
heavens. He has waited, listened, in an ecstasy of joy, for a 


glimpse of the heavens about to be opened.”"—£/zzabeth Fergu- 
son Seat, in February Lippincott's. 
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Last Trip of the 
Season.—“ The‘ Decem- 
ber trip’ on Lake Superior 
means the last dash of 
the season for a cargo. 
When the _ snow-flurries 
and freezing winds of No- 
vember sweep over the 
lake small vessels of every 
kind begin to disappear, 
and only the large steam- 
ers are left for the final 
struggle with ice-locked 
harbors and the perils of 
a blizzard-tossed sea. 
The December trip in a 
season of low freights may 
mean escape from financial 
disaster, and in a time of 
high freights means that 
comfortable margin of 
profit which men engaged 
in large business enter- 
prises always seek and 
only in times of general 
prosperity usually secure. 
This last trip of the sea- 
son has therefore an ele- 
ment of risk and perilous 
adventure. It calls, in 
some degree, for the spirit 
that is necessary for 
blockade-running in time 
of war, or a final sprint on 
an ice cap bya party of 
arctic explorers before re- 
treat. The ice is forming 
for the winter in the ‘Soo’ 
River at the eastern end 
of the lake when this trip 
is made. The steamer 
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The tossing and storm- 
racked vessel reaches port. 
It smashes its way through 
ice sometimes six inches thick, and pulls up beside a dock. A 
cargo is shot aboard, the vessel starts away almost before the 
workmen can even scramble ashore, the tugs scream a farewell 
salute, and a race as inte”se as that of a transatlantic liner for a 
record begins for the eastern end of the lake. The locks, the 
‘Soo’ River, the tortuous channels of Hay and Mud lakes must 
be passed before ice that can not be broken is formed. In this 
race against winter lie safety for men and ship and profits for 
owners.”"—Harper's Weekly. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


A Definition of ‘‘ Methodist Protestant Church.’’ 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, January 18, 1806. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— - 

In THE LITERARY DIGEST of January 18, there is on page 21 a state- 
ment which undoubtedly does injustice to the Methodist Protestant de- 
nomination. The item (the statistics of which are correct in the main) 
calls the denomination “a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Now, this is no more true than that Protestantism is a branch of the Cath- 
olic Church, nor than that Methodism itself is a branch of the Church of 
England. The Methodist Protestant church stands as the representative 
in America of Methodism, as organized by John Wesley, adapted to the 
life of a country having ‘‘a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people.” It repudiates episcopal church government entirely. 
It is not congregational in that it; connectional system is complete. In 
fact, it is church government modeled as nearly as is possible after the 
civil government of our country, and, as we believe, after the teachings of 
the New Testament. Each congregation has ownership and full control of 
allits property. Every officer is elected by the congregation; there is no 
time limit to the pastorate; and above all, there is liberty of conscience, 
the elementary principle of the church being that ‘‘every man has an 
inalienable right to private judgment in matters of religion, and an equal 


right to express that judgment in any way that will not conflict with the 
laws of God or the rights of his fellow men.” ; : ; 
No, we are emphatically not ‘‘a branch of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church,” G. E. MCMANIMAN, 
Pastor M. P. Church. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 

Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents ; regular bottle, $1.00, 1Cu 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


An analysis of special telegrams from the more 
important business centers throughout the country 
shows considerable irregularity in trade, the most 
favorable feature being the tendency of staple 
prices toadvance. The late drop in iron and steel 
prices was one of theshortest onrecord. Restric- 
tion of production of pig iron and advances for 
1896 delivery of prices of coke and lake ore prove 
sufficient stimulus to push quotations for Bessemer 
pig and steel billets up $: at $2 a ton at Western 
centers. The impression prevails that these prices 
are likely to be maintained. 

The advance of 3c. in wheat again raises the 
question whether the beginning of the end of the 
long period of depression of cereal prices has 
come. Supplies of wheat for leading importing 
markets are now controlled by Russia and the 
United States. India’s, as well as Argentina’s, 
ability to ship is much restricted compared with 
previous years, and Australia left the list’of ex- 
porters when she began to import wheat from 





FREE! 


This remarkable statement, 
to which we direct special 
attention, is from a Tennes- 
see farmer: My age is 63. I 
suffered intensely from Ca- 
tarrh 10 years. Had intense 
headache, took cold easily, 
had continual roaring and 
singing inmyears. My hear- 

= ~ ing began to fail, and for 
three year’s I was almost entirely deaf, and I con- 
tinually grew worse. Everything I had tried failed. 
In despair, I commenced to use the Aerial Medica- 
‘ion in 1888, and the effect of the first application 
was simply wonderful. In less than five minutes my 
earing was fully restored, and has been perfect 
ever since, and in a few months was entirely cured 

f Catarrh. Eur Brown, Jacksboro, Tenn. 





Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
loubt that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send sufficient 
nedicines for three months’ treatment free. 

Address, 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, 0. 
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San Francisco recently. Domestic wheat stocks 
are larger than earlier official and trade estimates 
of it, but the export demand has increased so far 
beyond what was anticipated, and gives so much 
promise of being continued, that the bulls in the 
speculative marketsare counting on higher prices. 

In addition to the foregoing, prices have ad- 
vanced for wheat flour, Indian corn, and for oats, 
largely in sympathy with wheat, and the upward 
movement of quotations for pork still continues. 
Scarcity of Cuban sugar and promise of a large 
demand for European supplies appear behind the 
advance in sugar, while higher prices for cotton 
are based on a better export demand, less warlike 
indications abroad, and the impression that the 
size of the domestic crop has been overestimated 


in some instances. While domestic wools are un- 
changed in price, foreign wools are held 5 per 
cent. higher, owing to the demand for them 
abroad. Print cloths are firm and unchanged, as 
are quotations for lumber, lard, and for coffee. 
Leather, petroleum, and copper are conspicuous 
for lower prices. 

The falling-off of 71 business failures in the 
number reported from the United States this 
week, the total being only 341 compared with 412 
last week, is somewhat unexpected, but no less 
favorable, for, compared with the total one year 
ago, 312, the contrast is less marked. In the cor- 
responding week in 1894 there were 338 failures, 3 
more than this week, and in the like week of 1893, 
at a period when business was of large volume 
and considered prosperous, the total was 302. 

The comparatively unfavorable business fea- 
tures are the somewhat disappointing character of 
the opening of spring trade in leading staple lines 
and small totals of bank clearing, registering the 
reaction in trade which showed itself more than a 
month ago. 

Total bank clearings throughout the United 
States amounts to $980,000,000 this week, a decrease 
of 8 per cent. from the preceding week, but an 
increase of nearly 7 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding week in January last year. 
When contrasted with the like total in 1894, this 
week's aggregate shows an increase of 16 per cent., 
but when compared with the corresponding week 
of 1893 (when the volume of business was heavy, 
prior to the panic), this week’s falling-off is fully 
| 30 per cent., and as compared with the like in 1892, 
this week’s decrease is 19 per cent.—& -adstreet's, 
| January 25. 
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Problem 119. 
A First-Prizer. 


Black—One Piece. 
K on Q Kt 3. 
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White—Four Pieces. 


K on Q Kt 3; Bon Q Kt7; Kt on Q B6; R on Q7. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 





























No. 110, 
B—B 2 QxB Kt—Kt 3, mate 
I. 2. — — 
PxB Kt—B 3 
ieee Q—K 5, mate 
2. —— So 
Any other 
Lamas R—Q 4, dbl.ch R—K 4, mate 
I. — 2.—_—— _—_—_ 
PxQ K—K 6, must 
Weacoe BxPch Q—Q 2, mate 
.— 2. — oo 
PxR K—K 6orB5 
on vone Q—Q 4, mate 
2. ——_-— 3.-———— 
K—-Q4 
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The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is “ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “ pearl 
top” or “pearl glass.’”’ Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 

















barsae R—Q 5, dbl.ch Q—B sq, mate 
1. -———_-— 2. - 3 
K—B4 K—B 4, must 
Q—B sq, ch R mates 
1, —— — 2. ———_ —— 
K—B 5 K—BygorBs 


ca kuai R—K B3disch Q—Q 4, mate 
s ; 








° —- 2. ———_——_ 3 —- 
P x Kt (Queens) P x B or K—Q 4 
sheets R—Q 4, dbl.ch R—K 4, mate 


P-Kt 8(Queens) K—K 6 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee ; E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, 
Canada; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; F. B. Osgood, 
North Conway, N. H.; Nelson Hald, Dannebrcg, 
Neb.; A. S. Rachal, Lynchburg, Va.; C. W. Cooper, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Dr. P. H. S. Vaughan, Augusta, 
Me.; H. J. Hutson, Rochester; J. K. Proudfit, 
Kansas City, Kan.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. S., West Point, Miss.; H. Ketcham, 
Vergennes, Vt.; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and E. M. McMillin, Lebanon, Ky. 

We congratulate Dr. Dalton as the creator of 


7———— 





this very fine problem. Nearly all of our solvers 
| speak of it in terms of commendation. 


No, 111, 














| P—Q4 Kt—R 3, mate, 
3. = —— 2. a 
PsPed. 
ceesee Q—K 2, mate 
1.-———-_——- 2—— 
Kx Kt 
| osseus (—Q B 2, mate 
I. — — 
K—Q 6 


Correct solution received from M. W. H.; Prof. 
Schmitt; E. E. Armstrong; F. H. Johnston; F. B. 
Osgood; N. Hald; C. W. Cooper; J. K. Proudfit; 
F. S. Ferguson; J. E.S.; the Revs. I. W. Bieber 
and E. M. MeMillin; W. W. Smith, Lynchburg; 
W.G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; Dr. Armstrong, 
Olympia, Wash.; Fred. Mather, Cold Spring, N. Y.; 
John Winslow, Bristol, Conn. 
| Several correspondents have endeavored to 
| spoil this fine composition by finding two solutions. 
| They did it in this way: 1 Q—K 2, ch; K—B 4; 
|2 P—Q 4, mate. Oh no, gentlemen! Black takes 
| Pawn en passant. 

Several of our solvers found a mate after this 
manner: 1 P—Q3 ch, K x P; 2 Q—Q Ba, mate, or 
wobees P x P, 2 Kt—R 3, mate. But not one of them 
told us how White could mate when Black K x Kt. 

Augustus H. Gannser, Bay City, Mich., sent 
correct solution of 108. 

Keep up the good work, brethren, on 109. Four 
of our solvers have sent correct solution. We 
will give it next week. 

We will not give credit to those sending only the 
key-move of a problem. This is no proof that the 
problem has been solved. We have published a 
number of problems in which it was harder to 
find the second move than the first. 





The Great Cable-Match. 


The long-talked-of cable-match between the 
United States and England will be played on 
March 13 and 14. The teams will consist of eight 





Men who Work Hard 


Need Horsford’s Acid Phesphate. 


Taken at bed-time it brings sound, sweet sleep; 
quiets the nerves and builds up brain tissue. It’s 





good for digestion too—take a little after meals. 
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players on a side, the American team to be con- | 
fined to natives of the United States; the British 
team to be confined to natives of the United King- 
dom of Great Britainand Ireland. The American 
team are to piay under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Chess Club; while the British Chess Club, of 
London, will look after the interest of the British 
team, Play begins at 9:30 A. M. (New York time) 
on the day of the play, in the presence of the 
representatives of the opposite side. Consultation, 
reference to books or manuscripts, or analysis of 
games prohibited. The prize is a trophy valued 
at $800, presented by SirGeorge Newnes, Baronet, 
President of the British Chess Club. 


The St. Petersburg Tourney. 
LASKER WINS FIRST PRIZE. 


Lasker has now eleven wins, and one game to 
play. The game between Steinitz and Tschigorin 
was adjourned, and the adjourned game between 
Pillsbury and Steinitz resulted in favor of the 
latter. Three games remained to be played—the 
adjourned game between Steinitzand Tschigorin, 
and the games between Steinitz and Lasker, 
Pillsbury and Tschigorin. If Steinitz loses both his 
games, and Pillsbury wins his game, the two men 
will be tied for second place; this is unlikely, 
however, and the players will probably finish in 
the following order: 1st, Lasker; 2d, Steinitz; 
34, Pillsbury; 4th, Tschigorin. 


SECOND ROUND—FIRST GAME, 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER, 
Por mn Black. | hou - Black. ) 
« P— —Q 4 2t Kt—B 3 <t—O 5 (c 
2 P—O B,4 Poe! 22Qx Kt KtxBch 
3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 23P x Kt a Kt sq 
4B—KB4 B—K 2 24QxRP R—Kt3 


5 P—K 3 Castles 25 O—B Rx Pd) 
6R—Bsq P—QB 4 26 P—K k 4 B—Ra2 
7PxBP Bx 27 B—K 4 —Q 3 


8PxP P x P (a) 28 P—B,4 
9 Kt—B3 any 3 : 
10 B —OQ>5 30 O— t—B 4 
ePaP? Ktx P* 31 Re ‘< B—K 6 

12 Castles (b)R—K Kt 5 32 R—B 3 R x B (e) 
13 Kt-Q Kt5Bx Kt . 
4PxB Kt—K 3 
13 B—K 5 Kt—R 4 
16K—R sq Q—Kt4 





17 B—Kt 3 R—Qsq [37 R—QKtsqP—R 4 
18 O—B 2 —R 3 38 R—Kt5 R—Rsq 
19 8 R—Q sq R—B sq 39 P—R 3 Rx P (f) 
20Q—Kt3 P—R3 40 Resigns. 


Notes by Emil Kemeny in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


(a) The majority of players are trving to prevent 
the isolating of the Q P, but there is no cause for 
it. Black now easily develops his Q wing, and, as 
arule, willhave opportunity toexchange the weak 
¢ P. In the recent Showalter-Lipschutz match 
the latter lost some games on account of paying 
more attention to the Q P than to the proper 
me tti oee of the game. 

(b) White had better played on his tenth turn 
B—K 2 instead of B—Q 3. Inthe present position 
castling was dangerous on account of the threat- 
ening move B—K Kt 5. White should have played 
Kt x Kt first. 

(c) A highly ingenious move, inducing White to 
capture the rf Kt P, which subsequently enables 
Black to enter the seventh ‘file with his Rook. 
White certainly shouid not capture the Q Kt P, 
but play Q—Q 5, followed by Q—K 4 and Q—K Kt 4. 

(d) The position now arrived at is a very inter- 
esting one indeed. White is one Pawn ahead, yet 
he is unable to defend the game since his adver- 
sary’s Rook entered the seventh row. The play 
which brought about this position is a fine exam- 
ple of Lasker’s remarkable position judgment. 

(e) White from his 25th move could hardly have 
played otherwise, his moves being pretty nearly 
forced. Black, through the sacrifice of an ex- 
change, wins brilliantly. 

(f) A beautiful move, which leaves White with- 
out defense. Obviously White cannot capture the 
Rook on account of 40 Q—K 7, followed by Q—B 8 
ch; Q—Kt 8ch and Q—R 8 mate. 

The Chess-editor of 7he 7imes Democrat, New 
Orleans, commenting on Black’s 32d move, says: 
‘*This fine coup has been beautifully played up to. 
Lasker‘s every move seems to fit in with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and Steinitz was never more 
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Chess-Nuts. 


The spacious rooms of the St. Petersburg Chess 
Club are so thronged with excited spectators, that 
it has been necessary to put up wooden barriers 
to keep the crowd from the players. 


The portraits of the contestants in the St. Peters- 
burg Tourney will be found on page 28 of this 
number. 

A Polish Chess enthusiast has offered a prize of 
1,000 rubles, for a Chess Tournament to be held in 
Warsaw, the players to be Steinitz, Tschigorin, 
Lasker, and Pillsbury. 


Current Events. 











Monday, January 20. 


In the Senate the Davis resolution reaffirming 
the Monroe doctrine is reported; Mr. Sewell 
speaks for his resolution condemning President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message. . . . The House 

asses the Military Academy Bill appropriating 

449,117; explanations of recent speeches by 
Ambassador Bayard in England are received ; 
the Urgency Deficiency Bill is reported.... 
Secretary Olney complies with the request of 
the Venezuelan Boundary Commission asking 
Great Britaiz and Venezuela to submit docu- 
mentary evidence regarding the disputed 
boundary; S. Malet Provost, of New York, is 
elected secretary of the Commission. ... Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s birthday is celebrated asa 
legal holiday in Virginia, Geergia, and South 
Carolina. . .. The Bank of Commerce of Grand 
Island, Nebr., fails. ... Judge Grosscup holds 
that a shipper can not be held for violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in accepting 
a rebate; the ex-president and ex-general 
traffic manager of the Santa Fé railway are ad- 
judged properly indicted for giving rebates and 
drawbacks. 

Sharp comments on Senator Davis's Monroe 
doctrine resolutions are published in English 
and French newspapers. ... Nearly all Govern- 
ment candidates are elected in Haiti. ... Car- 
dinal Meignan, Archbishop of Tours, dies. 


Tuesday, January 21. 


Mr. Call introduces a resolution in the Senate 
referring to the arrest of two Americans in 
Havana and asking for reports of consuls on 
the war in Cuba.... The House passes the 
Urgency Appropriations Bill amounting to 
$4,420,403. .. . The magehiines legislative cau- 
cus agreed upon Geo L. Wellington as United 
States Senator from Maryland; he will succeed 
Senator Gibson. ... John W. Griggs, Republi- 
can, is inaugurated as governor of New Jersey ; 
Governor McLaurie is inaugurated in Missis- 
sippi. ... Judge Baker in United States Dis- 
trict Court at Indianapolis upholds a deed of 
trust to the National Linseed Oil Company, but 
declares the trust illegal, the ‘‘company an il- 
legal organization and a monopoly, and only 
capable of holding property until suit is filed 
by the proper persons.”’..,. General Thomas 
Ewing dies of injuries received from a New 
York cable-car.... The National Manufac- 
turers’ Association conver 3 in Chicago. ... 
The Southern cotton growe .s effect a permanent 
organization at Memphis and resolve to reduce 
acreage. 

It is reported that the Argentine Republic will 
make common cause with Brazil against Eng- 
land’s claim to ‘lrinidad. ... First Lord of the 
Admiralty Goschen states that the English fly- 
ing squadron is intended for use in any emer- 
gency in any direction. . . . The Canadian Privy 
Council at Ottawa formally approves the action 
of the British Government authorizing the 
British Ambassador at Washington to sign a 
draft for a convention for the settlement of the 
Canadian sealing claims; the President of the 
Swiss Republic is named as umpire. 


Wednesday, January 22. 


Mr. Wolcott (Rep.) speaks in the Senate 
against the President’s Venezuelan message 





















thoroughly and completely outplayed.” 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Seran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. ©. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. €. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 
J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bark Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 2° 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CANADA. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 





Office, Rooms 31 16 Hall B’dg, ; 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo 
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and the Davis resolution; the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reports resolutions 
on the Armenian question....The House 
passes a Senate resolution appropriating $5sv090 
extra for the ing public building; H. C, 
Miner (Rep.), of the Ninth New York district, is 
seated; the House Committee on Pensions re- 
ports a bill for the relief of survivors of Indian 
wars and their widows. ... The gold reserve 
stands at $30,618) 659- ... George L. Wellington 
is elected United States Senator from Maryland; 
Congressman Hunter (Rep.) came within one 
vote of election to the United States Senate in 
Kentucky. ...Several ex-members of the 
Ohio Legislature are indicted for bribery. .., 
Prominent free-silver men confer at Washington. 
. .. Clara Barton of the Red Cross Society and 
assistants sail from New York for Armenia... . 
An agreement to restrict the output of the 
Bessemer iron-mines is reported.... The 
National Association of Manufacturers decides 
to ask Congress to investigate Oriental competi- 
tion with our industries. 

Report is made of the death, on 
of Prince Henry of Battenberg, husband o 
Princess Beatrice, of England, on board the 
British cruiser Blonae, from illness contracted 
in the Ashantee campaign. ... The charges of 
conspiracy to murder in the Hyams case will be 
dropped by agreement. 


anuary 2 


Thursday, January 23. 


In the Senate Mr. Warren speaks in favor of 
protection for live stock, Mr. Dubois for free- 
silver, Mr. Daniels for the President's Venezue- 
lan policy. ... The House adopted a counting- 

uorum rule. ... The free-silver conference in 

ashington decides to hold a national conven- 
tion at St. Louis, July 22. 

The Brown case involving the constitutionality 
of the Interstate Commerce Law is argued before 
the U. S. Supreme Court; the court also hears 
argument in the California irrigation cases. ... 
T. C. Search, of Philadelphia, is elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of American 
Manufacturers; the next annual meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia. ... The 28th annual Wo- 
man-Suffrage Convention is opened in Washing- 
ton.... The National Editorial Association 
meets in St. Augustine, Fla. 

A despatch from Constantinople to 7he Pall 
Mall Gazette, London, says that an offensive and 
defensive alliance has been concluded between 
Russia and Turkey. ... The Italian Govern- 
ment will send 6,o00 additional troops to Abys- 
sinia; it is denied that the Abyssinians have 
taken Makalle....M Jacques Anatole France, 
poet and littérateur, is elected to membership in 
the French AcaGemy. 


Friday, January 24. 

Mr. Cullom’s resolution on the subject of 
Armenian outrages is adopted by the Senate. 
... The House holds a night session to pass 
private pension bills. ... The Venezuelan Boun- 
dary Commission holds another session... 


Congressman H. D. Money is elected U. s. 
Senator from , Mississippi. ... Congressman 


John R. Cowen is elected president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 

In an interview the Turkish Grand Vizier 
denied the rumors of a treaty between Russia 
and Turkey. ... The winter in Asia Minor is 
said to be unusually severe; travel is often im- 
possible. 


-Saturday, January 25. 

Secretary of State Olney receives official word 
that all Americans arrested in Johannesburg 
have been released on parole except John Hays 
Hammond. ... Chicago municipal reformers 
decide to appoint a committee of roo. ... The 
board of managers of the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion decides that full rates must be exacted by 
the railroads for carrying import business... . 
The American liner, S¢. Pau/, runs aground at 
Long Branch. .. . The cycle show in New York 
city closes. 

It is reported from Rome that Italian troops 
have evacuated Makalle.... Sir Frederick 
Leighton, painter and president of the Royal 
Academy, dies in London. 


Sunday, January 20. 


Mrs. Betsy Holton Moody, mother of Evange- 
list Dwight L. Moody, dies at Northfield, Mass.. 
agedor. ... John Tyler, sonof President Tyler, 
dies in Washington, D. C. 

Theodore Runyon, American Ambassador, 
dies at Berlin. ... The Czar, it is said, has 
sanctioned Russian naval estimates for 60,000,000, 
rubles.... It is reported that the Japanese 
Government has decided to retain Korea within 
the sphere of its influence. 


New Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 
We are glad to announce to sufferers from 
kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, 
and rheumatism that the new botanic dis- 
covery Alkavis is pronounced a positive cure 
for these maladies. Many of its cures are 
certainly wonderful, and we ask readers to 
send name and address to the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and we will send you treatment 
free by mail post-paid, It costs you nothing. 





‘The Forum 


The men who write for THE FORUM 
include the best economic thinkers, 
financial experts, and captains of indus- 
try. When a great business crisis occurs, 
or tariff complications arise, or a finan- 
cial heresy is to be stamped out, or some 
great scheme of public works is to be 
brought to popular notice,—the men 
whose opinions determine public action 
state them in THE Forum. Its discus- 
sions of political, educational, and labor 
problems appeal to the citizen as distin- 
guished from the purely business man. 
In addition, THE FORUM gives space to 
religion, literature, music, art, and the 
drama; and these topics, together with 
articles by women, for women, about 
women, make its pages interesting and 
instructive to all members of the family. 

A year’s reading of THE FoRUM isa 
liberal education. 

Its price—25 cents a copy, $3 a year— 
commends it to all purses and makes it 
the cheapest Review in the world. 


‘The Forum 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1896, CONTAINS : 


Some Aspects of Civilization in America, 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


Our Monetary Programme . J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


Head Professor of Political Economy, Chicago University 


Victoria, Queen and Empress . SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


HENRY HOUSSAYE 
Of the French Academy 


The French Academy 


The Stage from a Clergyman’s Standpoint, 
REV. THOMAS P. HUGHES 
Rector, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, New York 
THE VENEZUELAN CRISIS: 
The President’s Monroe Doctrine, 
THEODORE S. WOOLSEY 


Professor of International Law at Yale University 


Lord Salisbury and the Monroe Doctrine, 
HON. OSCAR S, STRAUS 
Ex-United States Minister to Turkey 


The Duty of Congress . . . ISAAC L. RICE 


** German-Americans”’ and the Lord’s Day, 
Bishop WM. CROSWELL DOANE 


The Heine-Fountain Controversy, WILLIAM STEINWAY 


Notable Sanitary Experiments in Massachusetts, 


W. T. SEDGWICK 
Biologist tothe Massachusetts State Board of Health 


The Forum Publishing Company, 
NEW YORK. 
$3.00 a Year. 


25c. a Copy. All News-Stands. 











Now Is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW. 


AnInternational Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 





Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 





Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parket’s 
People’s Bible), London, England: ‘* Tar HomILetic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. I look upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.” 


The Central Baptist, St.Louis, Mo.: *‘We have 
been reading THe HomiLetic Review for ten or 
fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
practical use we do not hesitate to commend it most 
highly. . . . Oneof the problems that we have never 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along 
without THe Homitetic Review. .. . It is a theo- 
logical seminary in miniature.”’ 

The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘‘We 
repeat what we have often said, that Tax HomILetic 
Review is a necessity toevery progressive clergy- 
man, and is of vast importance. . Ifa minis- 
ter is only able to take one periodical, let it be this 
one.”” 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


AS A METHOD OF STUDY 
APPLIED TO 


THE BIBLE. 
What Is It? 


Is There Any Legitimate Sphere 
for Such a Thing? 


CONSULT THE NEW BOOK, JUST ISSUED, 


THE ELEMENTS 


OF THE 


HIGHER CRITICISM. 
By ANDREW C. ZENOs, 
Professor of Biblical Theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


George A, Hepworth, D.D., in the New 
York Herald: ‘“ The Elements of the Higher 
Criticism, by A. C. Zenos, is a book of intense 
interest to all religious folk, and one to be placed 
in the hands of the younger generation. .. . 
There is no cant in his book. He faces the ob- 
jections which every man with brains has made. 
. . « Asking no odds of any one, but simply de- 
manding the facts, and all of them. The chap- 
ters on archeology, showing to what extent the 
excavations in Nineveh and Babylon corrobo- 
rate the Old Testament story,are specially valu- 
able. We want more books of this kind, dealing 
open-handedly with the Bible, and we commend 
it very heartily as a scholarly and instructive 
volume.” 


268 pp. 
post-free. 


12mo, Cloth, Price #1.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


Standard 
Dictionary 


is everywhere acknowledged 
by Educators, Scholars, the 
Press, and the Public to be 


THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
It is the Latest and Most Complete. 
Contains 301,865 words, about 75,000 more than any other diction 


ever published. More than $960,000 were expended in its production. 24 
Specialists and Editors were engaged in its preparation. 


Its Definitions are Clear and Exact. 


President Milne, of New York State Normal College, says its definitions are 
best to be found anywhere. Scores of critics say the same. 


Its Etymologies are Sound. 


They are especially commended by the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, London, Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, and scores of others. 


It Answers Every Question 
pony so gig, Se word in the English language, that can be asked by scholar or 
student. The valuable word-finding and grouping system makes it easy to find 
a word that is wanted, even though you cannot think what the word is. 

It is a Government Authority. 
It is in use in all the departments of the United States Government at Wash- 
ington, and all the departments of the Dominion of Canaaa. Government 
experts give it the preference on all disputed points. 

It is Adopted in the Public Schools 


of New York City and elsewhere. Its new educational features are extremely 
valuable in training pupils to a correct use of words, capitals, hyphens, etc. 
Its illustrations are superb. Its tables of coins, weights, and measures, plants, 
animals, etc , are exhaustive, and cannot be found elsewhere. 


It is the Most Highly Commended. 
Never has a dictionary been welcomed with such unanimous and unqualified 


praise by the prem, the great universities, and b cducators and critics through- 
out the English-speaking world. Americans aro proud of it. Englishmen 
admire it. 























The London Times says: ‘‘ The merits of the Standard Dictionary are indisputable and 
are abundantly attested by a large number of unimpeachable authorities.” 

The New York Herald says : ‘‘The Standard Dictionary is a —_ in the art of publica- 
tion. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Journal of Education, Boston, says: ‘In thoroughness, completness, accuracy, typog- 
raphy, style, and illustration, it challenges criticism, and commands admiration. . .’. It will 
make the world its debtor, and all who write must praise it evermore.” 

The St. James's Budget (Gazette), London, cous: “The Standard Dictionary should be the 
pride of literary America, as it is the admiration of literary England.” 


Sold by Subscription only. AGENTS WANTED. 
PRICES: In 1 vol. In 2 vols. 
Half Russia, . ° ‘ . - $15.00 $18.00 
Full BRussia, ° ° ° 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, e ° ° 22.00 26.00 


If no Agent is in your town send your subscription to 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent on application. 


BB wa mramrererererererererererererener aren ete renee ee 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar: The Churchman, New York, says: ‘This is one of 


‘i ’ : : the best perpetual calendars we have ever seen, its 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk prime merit being that of simplicity. It is equally 



















& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place. New York. ‘ available for the student and business man.”’ 
HRIST ‘is IEND 
HIS 
“* Full of strength and beauty.” ‘* Packed with the richest truth.” 
For PREACHERS 31 By Louis 
and REVIVAL ALBERT 
S. S. TEACHERS SERMONS BANKS, D.D. 
“One of the most marked revivals attended “Th : 
their deliver: , resulting in hundreds of conver- an Svenpeieal meek eal rey packed Cine the, 
sions.”—National Presbyterian, Indianapolis. richest truth found in the Gospel. They are at 






“The book is a revelation of the heartof Jesus 00C¢ thoughtful, earnest, well calculated to in- 
by Great-heart himself. If any preacher aspires terest and save those who read, as they did those 
to being a soul-winner, let him study these ser- 3 heard them when delivered.”—Zion’s Herald, 
mons. Charles L. Goodell, D.D., Pastor First ston. 








M. E. Church, Boston. “They are stirring, pecctiont discourses.” — 
eiadt will win new friends for Christ. It throbs The Congregationalist, Boston. 

ntellect and heart. e the temple of old, “ Asa book of general 
it is full of strength and beauty.”— David Gregg, collection is to e lane encnad senting. he 





high! Kat 
D.D., Pastor Lafayette Presb.Church, Brooklyn. Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. gan Dich 


12mo. Buckram. 390 pp. Price, 81.50. Post-free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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‘This book is a perfect treasury of vitally im- 
yortant facts in the history of evangelical re- 
igion in this country, and enlivened by 
intensely interesting incidents. . .. If I werea 
millionaire I would send a copy to every min- 
ister; and it would be a seed of fire to kindle 
Christian activities. . . . It ought to have a 
vast circulation.’"—Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH — 
- IN AMERICA 
And Its Baptisms 
- of Fire - 


By REV. 8. B. HALLIDAY 
AND 
D. 8. GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 








$ A General Bird's-eye View of the Religious 
Progress of the Last Two Centuries in This 
Country, Including an Accountof the Principal 
Religious Bodies; of the Great Eras of Revivals 
and of the Leading Revivalists, etc. Such a 
Comprehensive View of the Great Eras of Re- 
vivals is nowhere else to be found. 
© oO Oo 
Octavo, cloth, with appropriate designs in red, 
black, and green; gold stamp on back. 774 
pp.; illustrated with 40 excellent por- 
traits. Price, $5.00. Carriage free. 
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ParT First includes ‘‘ The Baptisms of Fire” 
in the American church, or the Story of the Re- 
ligious Awakenings in the 18th and 19th Centu- 
ries, and will treat of the different eras of Revi- 
vals, the Revivalists, and pertinent topics. 

Part Seconp includes the Growth and Work 
of the Various Religious Bodies, treating each 
of the various denominations under a separate 
chapter. 

The Methods of Work of the Various Religious 
Revivalists and Evangelists, the Work of great 
Lay Organizations, and other auxiliaries, are 
comprehensively presented and described. 

Many eminent men have assisted in preparing 
the material for this volume. 

Its pages are liberally supplied with full-face 
side reference notes, together with a full table 
of contents of the entire work, such as to facili- 
tate ready reference. . 
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Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N.Y. 
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May, 1895—Nov. (incl.) 1895. 
With Full and Copious Indexes. 
794 pp. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
PRICE, $4.00. CARRIAGE FREE. 


We have also a few copies each of the following 
volumes ; 


Vol. VIII., 690 pp., containing the weekly num 
bers from November, 1893, to April, 1894, inclusive 


Vol. IX., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from May to October, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. X., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from November, 1894, to April, 1895, inclusive. 


Each with full indexes ; cloth-bound, etc. 


Price, Per Vol., %4.00, Carriage Free. 
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ne of Samantha's Mistakes 


(From “SAMANTHA IN EUROPE *") 
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“I Have Hap Some TROUBLE wits My Back LATELY, AND I Want You To Loox art It.” 


(At the Hotel in London.) 


.. And then I see the doctor's benine face, 
framed in gray hair and ornamented with whiskers 
of the same color, approachin’. 

1 folded my breakfast shawl closter around my 
form and advanced to the door, and sez I— 

“Can I speak to you a moment, sir?” 

“Yes,” sez he. 

Sez I, “I would like to employ you for a few 
minutes.” 

“Yes,”’ sez he, a-entering the room willin'ly, as 
if it wuz the way of his business, as doctors always 
do. 

. And I rapidly made my preparations, and 
presented my left shoulder blade for his considera- 
tion. And as I did so I said anxiously— 





“*Ts it a bile ?”* 

I dreaded his answer. Neuralgy I felt 1 could 
face, but a bile seemed dretful if met by me on 
foreign shores, far from catnip and a quiet home. 

Sez he, ‘I can’t tell what is the matter ; if I were 
in your place I would have a doctor.” 

Mekanically, and like sheet lightnin’, I seized the 
breakfast shawl and drawed its voluminous folds 
about my figger and faced him. 

‘“* Haint you a doctor ?” sez I. 

“No,” sez he; “I ama pianotuner. I thought 
you wanted me to tune an instrument,” sez he. 

I sunk into a chair and waved my hand towards 
the door. 

He bowed and vanished. . . 





The Christian Guide, Louisville, 


says: “It must not be supposed that 


the book (‘Samantha in Europe’) -has no aim but to amuse people during a 


few hours of pastime. 


It has good ideas on politics, religion, sociology, and in 
fact, all the questions that are of interest to-day. 


There are many ideas and 


descriptions of great beauty. Smiles and tears come from the same sentence, and 
this so skilfully written that a proper equilibrium is maintained.” 





Sold by Subscription (by Mail or Agent). 
© A © 


For prices, etc., see below. 





The Canvassing Agent's Book for 1896. 


** SAMANTHA IN EvropPe”’ 


is the latest and one of the best books by Josiah Allen’s Wife;’’ 





compels laughter till tear-drops roll; full of fun, yet full of wisdom. New beginners as well 
as old agents succeed alike with this new book; it sells on sight. Octavo, 727 pages; 125 
characteristic engravings by the inimitable artist and caricaturist,C. De Grimm. Elegant 
bindings; Cloth, $2.50; half Russia, $4.00.. American, German, French, and all other folks 
buy it. Agents wanted ; highest commissions and exclusive territory given. 





Address FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Now Is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of ne dt Maletare Intelligence and 
the Discussion of Missionary Problems, Covering 

Mission of every Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 


With Illustrations. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the “ International Missionary Union,” Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D.; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, Eng. Managing Editor: 

D. L. Prerson. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more, Specimen copy, 25 cents. Now in its 
ninth year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 
estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, 
written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“The [American] Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor p is far away the best thing out. In every re- 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right: 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missions.*’ 


“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CLUBBING RATES 


WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 








Regular Club 
FOR 1896. Rate. Rate. 
Tae Voice with Tae Lirzrary D1- 
GEST, l year, - . . - - $4.00 $3.50 
Tae Voice with Taz Homitetic Rz- 
VIEW, l year, - - - - - 4,00 3.60 
Tae Voice with Tae Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 year, - 3.50 3.00 
THe Voice with both the above- 
named Revirws, 1 year, - - - 650 5.50 


Tae Voice with Tae Lirerary D1- 

Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - 9.50 
THe Voice with Tae Missionary 

REVIEW OF THE WorLD and THE 

Lirrrary Digest, 1 year, - + 6.50 
Tue Voice with Tue Literary Dr- 

Gest and Tae HomILetic Ravinw, 

1 year, - - - - 7.00 
Tae Homiretic Review with Tus 

MISSIONARY REvisw OF THE Woms, 

1 year, - - - - 5.50 
Tae Homi.etic Sever with Tm 

Literary DiGEst, 1 year, - 6.00 
Tue Missionary REVIEW OF THE 

Wortp with Tae Lirgerary Di- 

GEST, l year, - - - - -« 6.50 
Tue Literary Dierest with Tue 

Homitetic Review and Tae Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 

1 year, - - - - - 850 7.00 

Tre Voice: Five new annual subscriptions of 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); ora 
club of five, two of which may be renewals, will be 
received at $4.50 

THe Missionary Revizw or THe WorLdS: Ten 
or more subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five ees. two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 

Tae Literary Digest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e.. one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 each). 

Tae Homi.etic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of 
them be from an old subscriber, i.¢., one alread 
its subscription list (regular rate, $8 each, or $2.50 
to clergymen and theological students, if paid in 
advance), 


teThe above-named club-rates do not 


include premiums at any time offered 
either to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Piace, N.Y. 
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Beneath = 
+ Two Flags, 


THE AIM, METHODS OF WORK, 
AND HISTORY OF THE 


SALVATION ARMY. 


By Mrs. Mavp B. Boots, wife of General 
Ballington Booth, Marshal Commanding 
United States Forces. 12mo, cloth, 288 
pages. Price, $1.00, post-free. 





This volume furnishes its readers with every need- 
ful particular concerning this growing organization of 
over 1,000,000 adherents, which, having spread out its 
branches throughout Great Britain, is making rapid 
progress also in the United States. 





The New Work Herald says: “It cannot 
fail to make the reader more kindly disposed towards 
the strange bands of revivalists.” 


Joseph Cook says: “ It is a profoundly devout 
end maamnative ae: of timely and courageous 
Christian work.” 


Prof. C. H. D.D.: “Written in 
beautiful style, healthfu tone, full of valuable in- 
formation. I have studied the Salvation Army some 
years and am convinced it is one of the most powerful 
agencies for evangelization that has been organized 
in this country.” 








Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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You note the difference in 
children. Some have nearly 
every ailment, even with 
the best of care. Others far 
more exposed pass through 
unharmed. Weak children 
will have continuous colds 
in winter, poor digestion in 
summer. They are with- 
out power to resist disease, 
they have no reserve 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is cod-liver oil 
partly digested and adapted 
to the weaker digestions of 


children. 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 50c. and $1.00 
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This book has been adopted by 


the Y. P.S.C.E. as the sole text book for six months | 


Sor Golden Rule Mission Clubs. 


It should be in every Christian Household. 


A Hundred Years of Missions; 


Or, The Story of Progress Since Carey’s Beginning. 
By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 


a story is well told, and it is one of fascina- 
ting eee Taeean Literature, New York. 


with interest, and will 
People’s Societies of 
missions for 


up 


America, all 
study.”—The Cincin: Times-Star. 


“This story is as full of wonder and in 
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terest as 
of any novel or book of adventure.”— The 


that 
Boston Times, Boston. 


“To all who wish a comprehensive survey of 
Pia classes 


mission field, to all 
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e core told eloquently and with feeling, 
and with no ye 
k Observer. 


“The Lecag? shouts Oe tate every , Sunder enteel 
ure rary, and man me will also 

elcome it.”— The Congrepationalies, Boston. 

12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., with Practical Index. - 
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ries, and inspiration—a 
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Aetigdom with the descriptions of the ad- 
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Price, $1.50 post-free. 
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